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BROWNSON ON THE LABORING CLASSES, 


NO. II. 


In a former number I examined the nature and tendency of 
Mr. Brownson’s first essay on the laboring classes. Since 
then J have met with his second essay on the same subject, 
in which he attempts to explain and to vindicate the subject 
matter of the first. This second essay it is my purpose now 
to review. 

Mr. B. complains that he is not fairly dealt with, because 
persons criticise his late essay, who have not read all which 
he had previously written. If this is a good plea, I too am 
guilty; for I have not read much of what Mr. B. has lately 
written. But is this a good plea? Mr. B. writes an article 
on a particular subject. It is written in a very clear, lucid 
manner, and the propositions contained in it are expressed 
with great perspicuity. In it there is no reference to any 
thing which he has formerly said or written. He publishes 
it, not only in his periodical, but, as | am informed, in a pamph- 
let form, to give it a greater circulation. And now, does it 
become him to complain that others have judged of his essay 
as he has published it, namely, by itself? 

The article now under consideration is written in a less of- 
fensive manner than the preceding one. It is free from that 
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434 Brownson on the Laboring Classes. 
eross abuse of the clergy which disgraced the latter; and the 
general tone of it is somewhat less intemperate. For the 
rest, however, it is still the same arrogant, authoritative spirit. 
Mr. B. will not that there shall be any class of men set 
apart or authorized, either by iaw or fashion, to speak to us in 
the name of God;* and yet we find him constantly speaking 
in the name of God, and making himself the interpreter of 
Heaven.t It is true, he allows that those may speak in the 
name of God, who feel themselves moved by his spirit; but I 
think Mr. B. will hardly attempt to justify his own language 
under this plea. Whatever diversity of opinion there may 
be as to his motives in writing the essays under considera- 
tion, | am sure that no one who reads these bitter productions, 
can mistake them for the effusions of a holy spirit. 

Sut let us proceed to examine Mr. B’s explanation, vindi- 
cation or apology, (I know not precisely what to call it,) for 
his last article partakes strongly of all these characters. Mr. 
B. has, for the sake of perspicuity, divided his subject under 
several distinct heads, and | shall consider these in the order 
in which they occur, commencing with the second, the first 
relating to party politics. 


OPPOSITION TO CHRISTIANITY. 


Mr. B. says, that he is charged with proposing to abolish 
Christianity. This charge he declares to rest on a perversion 
of his language. Now, in this case, I believe that the per- 
version is on Mr. B’s. side. The charge brought was not 
that he proposed to abolish Christianity; but that he proposed 
plans that would naturally tend to injure or destroy it. Mr. 
B. tells us, that ten years ago he announced his conversion 
to Christianity,—that since then he has neither had or ex- 
pressed any doubt as to its truth, and that, during that period, 
no one in the community has preached or written more in its 
defence. How severely might Mr. B.’s own language be 
retorted: “The word of God never drops from the priest’s 
lips;” but I do not wish to judge him as he has judged others. 
if fam rightly informed he began with being a believer. He 
afterwards became enveloped in the clouds of doubt and un- 
belief. About ten years ago he returned to the faith of his 
earlier days; and now, if I am to judge from appearances, his 
dark hour is again coming over him. But suppose Mr. B. to 
be as firm a believer as ever laid down his life for the faith, this 
would not in the least tend to do away the charge brought 
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against him. That charge, as I have observed before, lies not 
against his intention, but against the tendency of his measures. 

his, 1 beg the reader to bear constantly in mind. The for- 
mer may be perfectly pure, and yet the latter be in the high- 
est degree injurious. 

Besides, although Mr. B. did not, in so many words, pro- 
pose to abolish Christianity, yet he proposed something very 
much like it, in regard to what he calls the Christianity of the 
Church; and I suppose that most people like myself, are so 
simple as to be acquainted with only one Christianity, namely, 
that which is taught in the scriptures. Now these scriptures 
are read every Sabbath day in all the Churches. They form 
the ground-work of all the teaching there. The minister 
may sometimes mistake their import; he may mix with their 
pure and simple doctrines, matters drawn from a Jewish or 
heathen philosophy; but still the simple essential truths of 
Christianity are there. We are there told of a God; of a 
Saviour; of a life to come, and of the means of attaining to 
it; and hence the doctrine taught us in our churches has ap- 
peared to us to be the doctrines of Jesus; and when it Is pro- 
posed to do away the Christianity of the church, it sounds to 
us very much like a proposal to rob us of our religion. As to 
the distinction between a Christianity of the Church, and a 
Christianity of Christ, that is a piece of cant of too recent 
origin, to enter properly into the vocabulary of a popular 
writer. 

Mr. B. avows his determination to do al! in his power fo 
abolish the church as it is now; and he justifies this determi- 
nation by the declaration that Jesus never contemplated such 
an institution; and that it is the grave of freedom and inde- 

endence, and the hot-bed of servility and hypocrisy. As to 
the first of these points I shall add nothing to what I said in 
regard to it in my formernumber, Mr. 6. understands the 
scriptures differently from what Ido. If the church is the 
grave of freedom and independence, it is rather surprising 
that the New Englanders, whe are emphatically a church- 
going people, should have always been distinguished as the 
sturdy champions of civil liberty. And as to the assertion, 
that the church is the hot-bed of servility and hypocrisy, | 
think that while its sacred desks are occupied by such menas 
a Channing, a Ware, a Greenwood, a Gannet, the Peabodys, 
and others like them, a man might well have saved himself 
the dishonor of bringing a charge like this. 

The charge of attempting to destroy the religion of the 
community, was founded on the avowed purpose of doing 
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away our present religious institutions. The consideration 
of this point belongs therefore naturally to the present head. 

Mr. B., however, with a tact which would do credit to one 
of the politicians of the day, has transferred the consideration 
of it to the head of hostility to the clergy. 1 shall not follow 
him in this, but consider this point under the present head. 

In Mr. B.’s first article, he proposed to abolish all religious 
organization. There must be no outward, visible church.* 
If any man felt himself moved by the spirit, he was to preach 
the word “in the stable, the marketplace, the street, in the 
grove, under the open canopy of heaven, in the lowly cot- 
tage or the lordly hall.”t Mr. B. now denies that he proposed 
abolishing public worship, and in proof of his not having done 
so, he refers to what he had said. This denial does no credit 
to his candor. When a man, who expresses his ideas with 
as much clearness as Mr. B. does, says, “* We object not to the 
gathering together of the people on one day in seven, to sing 
and pray, and listen to a discourse from a religious teacher; 
but we object to everything like an outward visible church;” 
the plain obvious meaning Is, that such gathering together does 
not enter into his plans, but that he does not think it of suffi- 
cient consequence expressly to prohibit it. Since Mr. B. 
wrote this first article, he has however, entirely changed his 
ideas on this head. He now proposes to substitute, for the 
present organization, another equally outward and visible; 
and, as I freely concede to Mr. B. the right of altering and 
amending his plans, I shall consider what this new scheme is, 
and what would be its results. 

Mr. B. proposes to constitute every parish a church; that 
at the public expense, a convenient meeting house be erected 
in each parish; that al should repair there twice a week for 
religious edification; andthat all should sit in silent meditation, 
unless some one was moved by the spirit of God to speak. 
Such is Mr. B’s. scheme. Let us now enquire how it will 
work. He would have us believe that these meetings would 
be essentially similar to those of the Quakers; but I think we 
shall find, that they have nothing in common with these, 
except that both are held in buildings similarly shaped. 

Good men have thought that they did a good service to 
the cause of religion by dissolving the connexion between 
church and state. Mr. B. thinks differently, and proposes 
not only to unite them in the closest manner, but to render 
them absolutely identical; so that every member of the com- 
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fnunity, whatever may be his religious opinions, and whether 
he believes anything or nothing at all, shall be a member of 
the church. All these are to meetin one house, and, what is 
more, all these have the right there to express and advocate 
their several opinions. And whut will be the necessary con- 
sequence? It will be that these meetings, instead of being a 
source of edification, and a means of religious instruction, 
will become the source of animosity, strife and bad feeling. 
There the Atheist and Believer; the Deist and Christian; the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant; the Trinitarian and Unita- 
rian, will all advocate their respective opinions, and thus, 
what was intended to be the house of worship of Almighty 
God, will be turned into a debating club, and become the scene 
of angry disputation. From such meetings all good men will 
soon withdraw themselves in disgust, and thus all outward 
worship will come to an end; and, without outward, visible 
worship, the spirit of religion in the community will gradually 
decrease and ultimately perish. And now I would ask, whether 
it is for a crude, senseless scheme like this, that we are to sac- 
rifice our present modes of social worship, and of religious 
instruction? If‘these modes are defective. or not as efficient 
as they might be, let them be improved; but, for God’s sake, 
let us not destroy that public social worship which with all 
its imperfections has been to thousands the power of God unto 
salvation. 

I have in my former number, noticed some of the depriva- 
tions which the working classes would experience from the 
destruction of our present religious institutions, and I shall 
not now enlarge on what I have there said. I would merely 
repeat the question: What possible benefit will that destruc- 
tion confer on the laboring poor? It is true the French dem- 
agogue tells the Sansculotles of his country that it is a beau- 
tiful thing to be an Atheist; but ] doubt whether the Proletaries 
of America are yet far enough advanced in this new system 
of philosophy to be capable of appreciating duly the beauties 
of Atheism. 


OPPOSITION TO THE PRIESTHOOD. 


Under this head, Mr. B. now denies thatit is his wish to abol- 
ish the priesthood, and he says, that the inference drawn from 
what he has said against priests, is unwarranted.* If this be 
so, it must be confessed that he has expressed his ideas in the 
most unfortunate manner; for not only has he heaped upon 
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the clergy the most virulent abuse, such as calling them 
tyrants, panders to the prejudices of the age, dumb dogs, etc., 
and charged them with demoralizing the people; and with 
being necessarily enemies to freedom; but we find in his first 
essay, the following express declarations: “The remedy is 
first to be sought in the destruction of the priest.” “We 
object to every thing that in the remotest degree partakes of 
the priest.” ‘We insist upon it, that ¢he complete and final 
destruction of the priestly order, in every practical sense of the 
word priest, is the very first step to be taken towards elevating 
the laboring classes;” and speaking of the protestant and 
catholic clergy, he says, “Both therefore ought to go by the 
board.” Now, how with these sentences staring him in the 
face, Mr. B. can deny having proposed to abolish the clerical 
office, I must leave it for himself to explain. He afterwards 
proceeds to detail some of his objections to the clergy; and 
these I shall now consider. 

Mr. B. objects to the clergy, because they are officers of 
the church, as a body distinct from the state; he would have 
that Church and State should be identical and have one com- 
mon organization;* and, of course, that the officers of the 
state should be ex-officio, officers of the church also. To 
what I have said on this point under a former head, I shall 
add but one observation. We see by the book of acts, as 
well as by the epistles, that the apostles did everywhere or- 
ganize churches distinct from the political organization of 
society, and that they appointed, or procured the appointment 
of officers over those churches. Now I think, that in this 
matter, the uniform examples of the apostles ought to have 
rather more weight than either the visionary theories, or the 
authoritative dicta of Mr. b. 

As to Mr. B’s attempt to support his scheme by the opin- 
ions and conduct of the Pilgrim Faihers, that is entirely illu- 
sory. It is true, many of these, with the narrow sectarian- 
ism of their age, (and which yet prevails in many countries) 
contended that no one could enjoy all the privileges of citi- 
zenship, Who was not a member of the predominant church; 
but no one ever dreamed of advocating the converse of this 
proposition; for that would have conferred the elective fran- 
chise, and the elegibility to office on women, for these too 
were members of the church. The fact is, the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers never confounded church and state so as to consider them 
identical. Each of these had its distinct organization. Each 
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of these had its distinct body of officers; and they would not 
have suffered either their Governor to administer the rites of 
baptism or the Lord’s supper, or their clergymen to have con- 
vened the State Legislature, or a town meeting. 

If I understand correctly what Mr. B. says on page 441, 
and elsewhere, he proposes abolishing the office of religious 
teacher, as a distinct calling or profession, and to rely on the 
voluntary services of the members of the community, partic- 
ularly when moved by the Holy Spirit, to supply its place. 
Now it may appear at first sight, as if the effect of of this 
plan would be, merely to take away the ministry that now is, 
and to substitute another which we have not now, in its place. 
But on a more careful examination, we shall see that this 
view is entirely erroneous. ‘That general ministry, which it 
is proposed to establish, exists already. ‘The duty to promote 
to the utmost of our power, the spiritual welfare of our neigh- 
bor, is now as imperative on us as it can be made. We see 
this ministry too, in operation all around us, in the Sunday 
School; the Bible Society; the Tract Society; the Tempe- 
rance Society; the public lecture, and the private friendly 
exhortation from man to man; and in the multitude of other 
means by which men have endeavored to improve the condi- 
tion of their fellow beings. That this universal ministry is 
not now what it ought to be;—that men in general, are not 
sufficiently alive to the duties which they owe to their neigh- 
bor, is freely admitted. But will it render them more alive 
to these duties to have the ministry which exhortsand encour- 
ages them, taken away? Mr. B’s plan deprives us of one of 
our means of moral improvement, without substituting another 
in its place; and it virtually involves the assumption, that we 
cannot be improved by the exhortation or teaching of the 
regular ministry; but that others may be improved by our ex- 
hortation and teaching; an assumption, which is certainly 
not very creditable to our Christian humility. As to the dis- 
orders which would unavoidably result from this universal 
license to preach, especially under this new organization of 
the church, of these I have already spoken. 

Mr. B. proposes to abolish the clergy because he finds in 
the New Testament no authority for the support of such a 
profession. I have aiready stated that on this point I under- 
stood the scriptures differently from what he does. But sup- 
pose that, for argument’s sake, it should be admitted that our 
present ministry is not of apostolic mstitution, it would not 
therefore follow that it ought to be abolished. Another pre- 
vious question would then present itself, namely, whether the 
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institution bea useful one; and if it is so, then it ought to be 
retained. ‘There are many things relating to the public wor- 
ship of the sanctuary which are not matters of positive insti- 
tution; and yet which it would be very foolish to abolish on 
that account. 

Mr. B.’s next objection to the clerical profession is, that it 
is impossible for any man faithfully and honestly to fulfil its 
requirements.* If we translate this into other language, the 

lain meaning will be, that the clerical profession must be 
abolished because we are men, beings of limited powers, who 
are to fill it. But the same objection lies against every other 
calling and profession. Who would contend that he could 
discharge to perfection all the duties connected with the pro- 
fession of the law or medicine; with the office of magistrate, 
or judge, or with the administration of the charitable or use- 
ful institutions of the country? And must all these be abo- 
lished, because the duties connected with them can only be 
discharged in an imperfect manner? Surely this is folly! And 
besides, will those, who under Mr. B.’s plan are to supply the 
place of the clergy, be better nes to perform the duties 
of the clerical office? This will hardly be contended, except 
by those who hold that a total absence of all previous edu- 
cation and training is the best prerequisite to the proper fill- 
ing of that office. 

Mr. B.’s next reason for wishing to abolish the clergy is, 
because they are not all, or always under the influence of the 
Holy Ghost. That I may not be supposed to misrepresent 
what he says on this head, | shall copy his own words: 


“We ve object to the present constitution of the clergy 
because We hold that no man has a right to preach unless 
called by the Holy Ghost, and only when he is moved by the 
Spirit of God. God’s Spirit is in the world; it moves in the 
hearts of men; it calls one here, and another there—one to 
this work and another to that; it anoints one with an unction 
from above, and fits him for the acceptable performance of the 
work to which he is called. ‘They who. are designated as 
preachers by God’s Spirit, who are fitted for their work by 
the anointing of the Holy Ghost, and who therefore can speak 
with authority, and a word which shall be with power, we 
hold have a right to preach—but none others.”t 


The summary of ail this is, that we are to act only when, 
and as, directed by the Holy Ghost, and not otherwise. 


sae 
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Now although I firmly believe that the Spirit of God influ- 
ences us for our good, yet I do not believe that that influence 
was intended to supersede the use of that reason which God 
has given us for our guidance; and | feel fully convinced, 
that when we abandon the latter to give ourselves up to the 
supposed gu'dance of the former, we open the door to the 
wildest fanaticism. It requires but a slight acqaintance with 
what is, and what has been, to convince ourselves, that, in re- 
gard to this matter of divine inspiration, men are apt to fall 
into the grossest and most fatal delusions. If it were not in- 
vidious, it would be easy to shew, by what passes around us, 
how often the workings of a distempered fancy, or a purely 
physical nervous excitement, are mistaken for the operations 
of the Holy Spirit; but I prefer referring to some well known 
historical facts. When, in the year L650, Cromwell had in- 
vaded Scotland, he found himself in the greatest strait. From 
this he was delivered through the Scotch clergy, who, be- 
lieving that they had received revelations from Heaven, pro- 
mising them a certain victory, forced their General Lesley to 
give battle at Dunbar, where his army was totally defeated.* 
In this instance, thousands of lives, and even the temporary 
independence of the country, were sacrificed to this misera- 
ble delusion. Again, during Cromwell’s last illness, both he 
and the ministers who attended him, believed that it had been 
revealed to them from above, that he should certainly reco- 
ver.t Now, in both these cases, we have no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of the convictions of those who pretended to 
have received those revelations. 

In the history of the Anabaptists, as related to us by Ro- 
bertson, in his history of Charles V..[ we have a frightful pic- 
ture of the excesses to which men will go, when acting under 
the delusion that they are guided by the Holy Spirit; and I 
think that after perusing it, the reader will agree with me in 
opinion, that it is better that our clergy should remain under 
the sober guidance of common sense, rather than that like a 
Matthias, a Bockholt, or a Knipperdolling, they should under- 
take to play the prophet. 

Perhaps Mr. B.’s own case may furnish us with proof of 
how easy it is for men to deceive themselves in regard to this 
supposed divine influx. He tells us that none must preach 
but when moved by the Spirit of God. Whether this preach- 
ing be viva voce from the pulpit or the desk, or in writing, can 
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evidently make no difference. In both cases the object is to 
effect others by the communication of our ideas to them. 
Now Mr. B. has given us two long discourses in writing, on 
the clergy, the laboring classes.and other matters. In the 
composition of these, he has either supposed himself to be un- 
der a divine inspiration, or he has not. If he has not, then 
he has clearly been guilty of a direct violation of his own pre- 
cept. Ifhe has believed himself to be under such an inspi- 
ration, he then presents us with a ‘strong instance of the 
power of self-delusion. 


The last reason which Mr. B. assigns for wishing to abolish 
the clergy, is, because they receive pay for their services, 
But is this a good reason? We do not object to it that law- 
yers, physicians, judges, teachers, and men of all other occu- 
pations, live by their several professions; and why clergymen 
alone should be excluded from this universal rule does not ap- 
pear very clearly. That the clergy are necessary in order to 
uphold religion and promote piety, will be pretty generally 
conceded. ‘To prove that they are thus necessary for these 
purposes,.I shall not enter into any abstract reasoning, but 
appeal to experience. Sailors, the early settiers in anew 
country, and men settled in distant colonies, are commonly 
deprived of the stated services of the gospel; and I believe 
that it will be generally found that the religious sentiment is 
in a low and declining state among them, Those who, like 
myself, have been ameng the earlier settlers of the West, can 
speak from personal experience on this subject. But if a re- 
gular ministry be thus necessary to the spiritual welfare of so- 
ciety, how isit to be had? It must either be by obtaining the 
gratuitous services of those who devote themselves to the 
pastoral office, or by paying them for those services. Now 
which of these two modes is to be preferred? Mr. B. tells 
us truly, that most of those who embrace the clerical pro- 
fession, ate persons in very moderate circumstances. Now 
it is clear, that if such persons are to give their services 
without pecuniary remuneration, they can devote only a 
small portion of their time to their sacred calling. The rest 
will necessarily be absorbed by the labor of providing for their 
temporal wants and the wants of their families; and, what is 
worse, they will come to the performance of their clerical 
duties in a state of great unpreparedness, and with minds 
worn out and distracted with worldly cares, Experience also 
teaches, that for a man to succeed well in any calling or pro- 
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fession, he must devote the whole of his time and energies to 
it. To this rule the clerical office forms no exception. But 
if we wish {that a man should thus devote the whole of his 
time and energies to his clerical duties, it is clear that the 
community must in return make an adequate provision to 
enable him to live. ‘That, in such an agreement, there is 
nothing objectionable, rests on the highest authority. When 
our Saviour sent out the disciples to preach, he directed them 
not to make any provision for their support during their mis- 
sionary tour; and, as a reason for this direction, he adds— 
“for the workman is worthy of his meat;”* and St. Paul, 
writing expressly on the matter now under consideration, tells 
the Corinthians, “ Do ye not know that they which minister 
about holy things, live of the things of the temple, and they 
which wait at the altar-are partakers with the altar? Even 
so has the Lord ordained that they which preach the gospel 
should live of the gospel.”t Now I think that in matters re- 
lating to divine worship, the express directions of our Saviour 
and of the apostle Paul, ought to have more authority with 
us than the wild theories of Mr. B. 

I have thus examined the several reasons which Mr. B. al- 
leges, why the clerical office should be abolished; and I have 
endeavored to shew that these reasons are altogether insuffi- 
cient to justify us in depriving society of so useful an institu- 
tion. I shall therefore close my remarks on this point with 
a single observation. When, in his first essay, Mr. B. re- 
commended the destruction of the clerical order, jt was on 
the ground that that destruction was to promote the eleva- 
tion of the laboring classes; but we were not told how these 
were to be benefitted by thatevent. In his second essay, he 
enters, as we havé seen, into a detailed statement of reasons 
why the clerical order should be abolished, but still we have 
not a word to shew how this is to effect the laboring classes; 
and as there is no apparent connexion between the destruc- 
tion of the one order and the prosperity of the other, we are 
almost forcibly brought to the conclusion, that even in Mr. B.’s 
mind, these were not connected—but that, having undertaken 
to raise a popular prejudice against persons possessed of pro- 
perty, he has, from ill will to the clergy, made a digression 
from his main subject, for the purpose of involving these in the 


same popular odium. 
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I shall now pass to the examination of the last head of Mr, 
B.’s essay, namely, 


THE PROLETARIES.» 


Without stopping to inquire how much there is of truth, 
and how much of exaggeration there is in the picture which 
Mr. B. draws of the situation of the laboring classes, I shall 
pass at once to the consideration of the plan which he has 
sketched out for their relief, and for the regeneration of soci- 
ety. The principal outlines of this are as follows: Society 
is to be so remodelled, that all shall be proprietors; that none 
shall pay wages, and none receive them;* and that, as far as 
possible, an equality of wealth be introduced: that, to obtain 
this latter end, all shall be made to set out in life on a footing 
of perfect equality; that, to ascertain the just amount of pro- 
perty which each new beginner is to set out with in life, 
a general valuation of all the property in the Commonwealth 
is to be made; and that this aggregate is then to be divided 
by the number of the inhabitants, and the respective. quotas 
thus ascertained: that, on the death of the persons now living, 
or ofany that shall live hereafter, all their property shall fall to 
the state, and shall constitute a fund out of which every one, 
setting up in life, shall receive the sum found to be his share 
by the process before described; that-all. children are to be 
educated and supported at the public expense; and that, af- 
ter they have been thus educated, and have acquired a trade 
or profession, they are to be set up for themselves in the 
manner before mentioned.f After they have, however, thus 
been made to start on a footing of equality, every one is,to 
be left to his own fate, to reap the fruits of his own good. or 
bad luck or conduct.{ Such are the main outlines of this 
plan, which, whatever other features it may present, has at 
all events the merit of novelty. 


Before I proceed to examine in detail a plan which thus 
overturns the whole present order of society,it may be well to 
inquire on what principles it is founded. 


The first principle laid down by Mr. B. is, that a man’s 
natural right over property expires at bis death, and that his 
right to dispose of it by will is nota natural right, but rests al- 
together on social law.§ ‘To establish these points Mr. B. 
cites quite a formidable array of authorities. As will some- 
times happen, these doctors are not altogether agreed among 
themselves, some of them holding that the right of property is 
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a natural right; others, that it rests entirely on positive insti- 
tution; some contending that the descent of property to the 
children is dictated by the voice of nature; others that it 
rests on expediency: but there is one point in which they are 
all agreed; and that is, that a man has the right to dispose of 
his property by will, and that where he makes no such testa- 
mentary disposition, it descends of right to the heirs at law. 
Now this is all that the community atlarge are interested in. 
Mr. B, alone contends that on the death of aman, his property 
ought, both as a matter of right and as a matter of expedi- 
ency, to vest in the public.. Perhaps a case—not an imaginary 
one, but one of every day occurrence—may assist us in de- 
ciding which of these contending parties is right. 

A man purchases a piece of wild land. He moves on to it 
with part of the family, in order to improve it, while another 
portion of the children hire out, to earn money to pay for the 
farm, and to stock it. At length the farm is paid for and 
cleared. A substantial commodious dwelling-house has re- 
placed the temporary log cabin; large barns and out-houses 
have been erected; an orchard has been planted; and this 
piece of land, originally purchased at two dollars per acre, 
has now, partly by the industry of its occupants, and partly 
by the gradually increasing value of property, come to be 
worth fifty dollars per acre. At length this man dies; and 
the question now is, to whom is this farm to go? To the 
public at large, says Mr. B. I suspect, however, that the 
common sense and common feeling of the community will 
make a different decision, and that they will not think it equi- 
table that this man’s widow and children should be turned 
penniless out of doors, in order that Mr. B.’s proletaries may 
divide the spoil. Where the right of primogeniture does not 
exist, the right of mheritance is never injurious. 

The second fundamental principle laid down by Mr. B. is, 
that society has no law-making power; but that it is bound, 
as nearly as may be, to follow the laws of nature. Mr. B. 
cites no authorities in support of this principle; and I am sure 
that no respectable lawver could be found to sanction it; for 
one more mischievous and destructive in its tendencies, it 
would be difficult to find. I have heard of a people adopting 
the Mosaic laws for their government; but this is the first 
time | ever heard it recommended to govern a civilized com- 
munity by natural law. But let us see for a moment where 
such an attempt would lead us. 

In the first place, it would destroy all security, both of 
person and property. The laws by which now both are 
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rotected, are not of natural, but of social institution. Abo- 
Fish them, and we are brought back to the natural laws of 
self-protection, and the ancient institution of the Goel, cr the 
avenger of blood. 

In the second place, the country would be overrun with 
crime. Most of the crimes known to our law-books, are 
transgressions, not against natural, but social law. These 
therefore would ali be legalized. 

In the third place, it secures impunity to the criminal. The 
right to enjoy life and personal liberty, is a natural right. Ac- 
cording to this principle society has no right to take away 
the one or abridge the other, under any circumstances; so 
that a criminal may neither be put to death nor imprisoned. 

In the last place, it would lead to the grossest sensuality. 
All the laws regulating the intercourse between the sexes, are 
social laws. ‘The natural laws impose no other restriction on 
this intercourse than what results from the inclinations of the 
parties. This principle would therefore legalise a promiscu- 
ous intercourse between the sexes. 

Such would be the consequences of the principle laid down 
by Mr. B. Let me not be understood as charging on him 
that he contemplated those results. I merely show that they 
flow from the principle he advocates; and that principle is 
necessary to his scheme. - 

Another fundamental principle laid down by Mr. B. is; 
“That all men are equal before God;’* and on this he founds 
that equal distribution of property which he proposes to in- 
troduce. The precise meaning of this principle is somewhat 
doubtful. ‘There is a sense, in which it is true that all men 
are equal before God: and there is a sense in which it is not 
true. Thus the virtuous and the vicious are certainly not 
equal before him. The sense in which Mr. B. uses it, so far 
as | can gather it from his essay, is, that God wills that all 
shall enjoy the same advantages for the acqusition.of pro- 
pertys Now in this sense, the principle is undoubtedly false. 
One is born with a strong, vigorous constitution, and another 
with a feeble one; one is blessed with parents who early train 
him up to industry and sobriety, and who develope his intel- 
lectual powers; and another is brought up in ignorance and 
sloth; one is born in civilized society, and another among 
savages; one is placed ina fruitful region, and under a genial 
sun, the other in a barren region and under a vigorous climates 
All these circumstances have an influence on the acquisition of 
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property. .Now if Mr. B. will, with the Atheist, contend. that 
these are all the mere result of chance or aacident, then I have 
nothing to say; but if he believes with me, that these things 
all happen by the special appointment of Providence, it then 
follows, that it is not God’s will that all should be placed in 
situations equally favorable for the acquisition of wealth. 

I have thus examined a few of the leading principles by 
which Mr. B. endeavors to support his scheme; and I trust 
that I have shewn that these are false. Let us now inquire 
how that scheme would operate, and whether it recommends 
itself to us by its usefulness and expediency. 

I shall not stop to consider the insuperable difficulties which 
this plan would encounter from ‘the want of a general census 
of all mankind: and a general valuation of their property, so 
as to ascertain the precise quota to which each one would be 
entitled. With Mr. B.,I will pass by this and many other 
difficulties unnoticed, and consider it as intended for a single 
State, say Massachusetts, and then see how it works. 

I have no data from which I can ascertain the aggregate 
value of the property of that state. Lam told, however, that 
it has been estimated at about three hundred dollars a head, 
of its population, and for argument’s sake, I will assume that 
estimate to be correct. If, however, the committee of dis- 
tribution under Mr. Brownson’s scheme should assume this 
sum, or the one-half of it, as the amount to be paid to every 
one to set up with in life, they would find themselves most 
wofully deceived. in what does the property of the State 
consist? It is composed of lands, houses, cattle, machinery, 
ships, merchandise, furniture, stocks and cash. But most of 
these will at once be swept away by this new order of things. 
Stocks are specially proscribed. Manufacturing, commerce, 
and navigation, all depend on the system of capital and wages, 
and must fall with it. Ihave shown in my former essay, that 
the houses would soon be suffered to go to decay, and thus 
the wealth of the State will-be reduced to the land, a few 
cattle, some household furniture, and the money in circulation. 
If we now apply to these the process indicated by Mr. B., 
we shall find, that the outfit amounts to about six acres of 
land; about five dollars in money; perhaps a cow, and a few 
trifling articles of furniture. Suppose now, any one to have 
received his outfit; what is he to do with it? That his five 
dollars are not enough to set him agoing on his farm, and to 
supply him with food till harvest, is self-evident; and the usual 
resource of the poor, that of hiring their labor for wages, is 
cut off by the new order of things. What then can the poor 
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mando? -I see nothing which he can do, but tosell his outfit 
for what it will bring, and to live on it as long as it will last; 
and when this too is gone, there remains nothing for him to 
do but to beg, to steal or to starve. 

As to the scheme of having all the children of the commu- 
nity instructed and educated at the public expense, that is 
evidently impracticable, if for no other reason, on account of 
a want of funds. What possible revenue could government 
draw from such a community of paupers as this system would 
create? Besides, who is to govern this community,and who 
in it are to act as teachers?’ Under the present order of 
things, those who devote their time to the public are remune- 
rated by receiving an adequate salary for their support; but 
such remuneration is impracticable under the new order of 
things. It would be a direct violation of the fundamental 
principle respecting wages. 

I have thus endeavored to analyze Mr. B’s plan for the im- 
provement of the condition of the laboring classes. The li- 
mits whieh I had to prescribe to myself have necessarily 
obliged me to pass by many points unnoticed, and to notice 
others only in a very cursory manner. Still, I flatter myself 
that enough has been done to shew that the principles on 
which that plan is founded, are unsound, and that its realiza- 
tion would be productive of nothing but confusion and mi- 
sery. In what I have written, 1 have not been actuated by 
ill will towards Mr. B. With that writer 1 have no personal 
acquaintancee Neither have I written from a foolish fear 
that society might be induced to adopt his project. Such 
madness is impossible. Even Mr. B. admits, in his first es- 
say, that they can only be introduced by physical force. 
But my motive in thus reviewing these articles, has been to 
prevent the laboring classes from being misled by them. 
[ would save them from the misfortune of learning to look 
upon their employers, upon religion, and upon its ministers, 
as their natural enemies; 1 would save them from the misery 
of a discontented spirit; I would save them from the delu- 
sion of looking to social reform for the amelioration of their 
condition, instead of relying on the resources within them- 
selves—industry, economy, sobriety and prudence; and I 
would save society from having formed within its bosom, as- 
sociations of discontented, reckless men, who, under the in- 
fluence of designing demagogues, might become dangerous to 
Its peace. 

_ lam not inclined to deny that our present social condition 
iS IN Many respects defective. Thus, for instance, in seve- 
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ral departments, female labor does not meet with an ade- 
quate remuneration. The cause of this is, that female em- 
ployment is not sufficiently diversified, and hence the few 
departments that are open to it, are overstocked, and a ruin- 
ous competition is thus produced. But it is vastly easier to 
point out social evils than to correct them. The man who 
should discover an adequate remedy for even the one evil 
which I have mentioned, would deserve the eternal gratitude 
of mankind. To devise means to improve the condition of 
the laboring poor, is a noble, a God-like employment; but it 
belongs only to men enduwed with rare qualities of the head 
and of the heart, and with uncommon prudence. That reck- 
less empiricism which throws every thing into confusion, ts 
not calculated to do good. Whenever the ordinary opera- 
tions of society are interrupted, the laboring poor are always 
the first and worst sufferers, by being deprived of their cus- 
tomary employment and means of support. He 





TIME’S HOUSE. 


Tue stones of time’s old house with pelting storms, 
That on it long have beat from day to day, 

Are loose; the door is gone, and smoke deforms 
The boards within and walls of plastered clay; 
Long have his children strove to keep it whole; 
By many a wile he’s taught them to make good, 
The waste that creeping years have from it stole, 
And long its wal's the ruin have withstood; 

But now within and out the storms assail, 

Its beams rock to and fro with every gust; 

And fears o’er cherished hopes at last prevail, 
Nor longer to its threatening roof thev'll trust; 
But cease to patch each rent with jealous care, 


And learn at last to live beneath the open air. 
Jones Very. 





Ir is plain from the omens of its childhood, that this nation 
and this hemisphere is destined to gain all the distinction it 
may ever acquire, not from the indulgence of pleasing dreams 
of superstition or delusion, but from the sober, clear, and ra- 
tional voice, and day-visions of truth. Kinmont. 


Vor. VIIL.—57:. 
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Cowper’s Grave. 


(From the New-York Observer.) 
COWPER’S GRAVE. 


1. 


Ir is a place where poets crowned 
May feel the heart’s decaying— 
It is a place where happy saints 
May weep amid their praying— 
Yet let the grief and humbleness 
As low as silence languish; 
Earth surely now may give her calm 
To whom she gave her anguish. 





2. 


Oh poets! from a maniac’s tongue 
Was poured the deathless singing— 
Oh Christians! to your cross of hope 
A hopeless hand was clinging— 
Oh men! this man in brotherhood, 
Your weary paths beguiling, 
Groaned inly while he taught you peace, 
And died when you were smiling. 


3. 


And now what time ye all may read 
Through dimming tears his story— 

How discord on the music fell, 
And darkness on the glory— 

And how, when one by one, sweet sounds 
And wand’ring lights departed, 

He wore no less a loving face, 


Because so broken-hearted; 


4. 


He shall be strong to sanctify 
The poet’s high vocation, 

And bow the meekest Christian down 
In meeker adoration; 

Nor ever shall he be in praise 
By wise or good forsaken, 

Named softly as the household name 
Of one whom God hath taken. 
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With sadness that is calm, not gloom, 
I learn to think upon him; 
With meekness that is gratefulness 
On God, whose heaven hath won him; 
Who suffered once the madness cloud 
Towards his love to blind him, 
But gently led the blind along, 
here breath and bird could find him. 


6. 


And wrought within his shattered brain 
Such quick poetic senses, 

As hills have language for, and stars 
Harmonious influences; 

The pulse of dew upon the grass 
His own did calmly number; 

And silent shadows trom thie trees 
Fell o’er him like a slumber. 


7. 


The very world, by God’s constraint, 
From falsehood’s chill removing, 

Its women and tts men became 
Beside him true and loving! 

And timid hares were drawn from woods, 
To share his home-caresses, 

Uplooking in his human eyes 
With sylvan tendernesses. 





8, 


But while in darkness he remained, 
Unconscious of the guiding, 
And things provided came without 
The sweet sense of providing, 
He testified this solemn truth, 
Though frenzy desolated,— 
Nor man, nor nature satisfy 


Whom only God created. 
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INSPIRATION—SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


WE insert the following extract from a sermon of Dr. 
Prirstivy, at the request of a highly respected friend. It 
supports the view of spiritual influence generally received in 
the Unitarian denomination, and with all that clearness of 
understanding and amiability of feeling by which the writings 
of its author are characterized. We connect with it an arti- 
cle on the same subject, written from a very different point 
of view, and in a different spirit,—an article which excited, 
we have been told, quite a holy horror when it appeared in 
the Register, because it expresses convictions not generally 
admitted by Unitarians. Will our readers examine the two 
pieces in connection, and determine for themselves which 
contains the most truth? For ourselves, we far prefer the 
cloudy raptures of the mystic to the dry clearness of the 
philosopher. A time will come, when the partial truths of 
these opposite views will be swallowed up in the brightness 
of a grander truth, which includes them both. But in our 
day there is the greatest need for an earnest assertion of the 
reality of inspiration. These mystics are the gleams of a 
coming morning, the songs before the dawn of an eternal 
day. Oh! for a prophet—a True Man. W. H.C 


Ve are instructed to pray that God would give us, day by 
day, our daily bread, and it is from God that we do receive our 
daily bread; but itis only in the natural course of things, and 
by the use of proper means for procuring it for ourselves. 
We' are authorized to pray that God would create in usa 
clean heart, and renew in us a right spirit; and if we have a 
clean heart, and a right spirit, we ought to ascribe that to Ged 
also, and not as the heathen stoics did, to themselves exclu- 
sively of God. But God gives us good dispositions of mind 
as he gives us our daily bread, in a natural, and by no means 
in asupernatural manner. Itis by the help of means adapt- 
ed to impress our minds, and never without them. The lan- 
guage of scripture is uniform and exactly similar in both these 
cases, and therefore is certainly to be understood in the same 
manner. 
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If we admit any other interpretation of such language as 
this, we shall ascribe moral evil to the immediate divine 
agency, as well as moral good. For God is as expressly said 
to harden the heart of Pharaoh, as to open that of Lydia; 
whereas there does not appear to have been any occasion for 
a miracle to harden the heart of Pharaoh. He acted just as 
other bad men, blinded by their passions and by their interest, 
in similar circumstances. still act; and his hardness and obsti- 
nacy answering the most important purposes in the plan of 
divine providence, it was for that end no doubt permitted to 
take place. 

In sickness we always do, and ought to pray for health; but 
we never expect that God will interpose by miracle to re- 
lieve us. When limbs are to be amputated, and other ope- 
rations in surgery are to be performed, we look up to God, 
but at the same time we never fail to have recourse to the 
hand of a skilful surgeon. 

Even when the Divine Being has addressed himself to the 
mind of man in a supernatural manner, as in the gift of pro- 
phecy, it does not appear that such communications have 
ever affected the moral character of those who were the sub- 
jects of them, any farther than such communications tended 
ina natural way to produce that effect. Balaam was a bad 
man, though he was a prophet; and though Saul was for a 
time among the prophets, his character was not altered, but 
he continued the same man to the end of his life. 

The apostle Paul was converted to Christianity by the 
miraculous appearance of Christ to him; but it does not ap- 
pear that his temper of mind was changed by it, otherwise 
than as a full conviction of the truth of Christianity naturally 
and necessarily made a change in him. He still possessed 
the same vehemence of temper, the same zeal and ardor of 
mind, though in a different cause. He became, no doubt,a 
much better man upon the whole, than he would have been 
had he continued a Jew, but it was in consequence of being 
actuated by better principles, and of being subjected to more 
favorable influences. It should be considered that, instead 
of inflaming the hatred of men by the practice of persecuting 
them, he would have the best opportunity of improving in 
meekness, patience, and a love of the brethren, in consequence 
of being himself persecuted along with them. Thus would 
his superior virtues naturally arise from his being in circum- 
stances peculiarly favorable to the acquisition and growth 


of them. 
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The cure of madness, called in the language of Scripture, 
the casting out of demons, (to the malignant influence of which 
that disorder was usually ascribed,) and also the gift of tongues, 
were miracles that immediately respected the minds, or the 
mental faculties of men, but they were not of a moral nature. 
It no more followed that aman, restored to the use of his rea- 
son, would be a good man, than one that was restored to his 
health, or the use of his limbs. Paul expressly supposes that 
aman mighthave the gilt of tongues,and yet not have cha- 
rity; and notonly to those who were the subjects of miracles, 
but even to some of the workers of them, our Lord himself 
assures us he will say, “I know you not; depart from me ye 
workers of iniquity.’ 

Prayer for good dispositions of mind, is proper on the idea 
of God being the real giver of all the good we receive, though 
in the usual course of nature, of which he is the author; and 
also, more especially of his realizing to us that character of 
parent and guardian, which he has condescended to assume. 
And if he has provided that our reasonable requests shall ac- 
tually be granted, it is the very same thing to us, whether 
this be brought about by his mediate or immediate agency. 
He is still the giver,and the only difference is the manner of 
bestowing the gift. It is to God that we ought always to 
look for the supply of all our wants, corporeal or mental, 
and to him should our gratitude be expressed; for the Gospel 
and all its effects, as well as for food and raiment. And we 
actually receive blessings of both these kinds, viz., spiritual 
and temporal, in the same manner. It is always through the 
channel of some natural means, and never, at least in this age 
of the world, by miracle. 

Let us therefore look up to God for every thing, but always 
in the use of proper means; and let us beware of deceiving 
ourselves, as too many do, by expecting any end whatever, 
especially a proper temper of mind, necessary to qualify us 
for future happiness, without the diligent use of such means 
as he has prescribed for that purpose. If God had thought 
proper to work, and gain this end by miracles, there would 
have been no occasion whatever for preaching, for the gospel 
itself, or even for the practice of virtue, which is the end of 
the gospel, and the preaching of it. For, as I have, indeed, 
observed already, could not the Divine Being change the 
hearts of the most profligate men the moment they were to 
enter another world, and fit them as completely for the en- 
joyment of heaven, as if he had made them go through all 
the difficulties, trials and discipline of a virtuous life? But as 
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we are well assured that God will not do this, though he is 
certainly able to do it, we may be equally assured that the 
hearts of none will be miraculously changed in an instant, 
as many suppose, at any period of life. A real change of 
character, from vice to virtue, is only to be effected in a na- 
tural, and consequently in a gradual manner. 

lf this doctrine be true, (and the whole tenor of Scripture 
and reason confirms it,) the doctrine of instanlaneous con- 
version is altogether a most dangerous delusion. Buoyed up 
by this vain hope, men continue in sin, fancying they can be 
converted at the very hour of death; and though they are 
even brought to the gallows by their crimes, even from 
thence they pretend to be sure of going to heaven. 

But if there be any such thing as an established course of 
nature, if our minds be subject to any regular laws and influ- 
ences, and if changes of mind are made in no other manner 
than by the natural influence of the objects presented to them, 
and by the circumstances in which men are placed, (which 
certainly corresponds to fact,) time must be requisite to form 
any character. <A character isa thing of slow growth, but of 
firm constitution. The rudiments of it are formed early, 
while the mind is sensible to impressions of all kinds; but 
when once it is formed, it is with great difficulty indeed, that 
it receives any material and lasting change. 

Ministers therefore, should bestow their labor chiefly on 
the young, instructing them in the principles of religion, in- 
culcating good maxims, forming them to good habits, and 
making every thing in religious discipline familiar to them. 
This is bending the oak while it is pliable, and while the task 
is not difficult. But, with respect to persons advanced in life, 
all that we can hope to do is to palliate excesses, and prevent 
enormities. The character, the general temper, and turn of 
mind, are fixed, and can no more be made to bend to our ef 
forts than an oak of some growth and standing. 

I shall conclude with observing, that there are two things 
that we should principally attend to, with respect to God, 
and both are of the greatest importance. The first is, the 
consideration of the universal presence, and his constant, un- 
controlled agency; and the second is, his acting by natural 
means, or in a regular manner. We must, in the first place, 
endeavor to see God in every thing, and tosee every thing in 
God, that is, in its relation tohim. We must habitually look 
beyond all second causes, considering them inno other light 
than as instruments in the hands of God, the only cause of 
all, and employed by him to accomplish, in the best manuer, 
his excellent purpose. 
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But, in the second place, it is almost of as much importance 
that we consider God not as a Being incapable of foresight, 
and acting as particular occasions and emergencies require, 
but as foreseeing every thing that can ever come to pass, and 
adapting means to ends from all eternity; as acting by gene- 
ral laws, and established rules, without ever deviating from 
them, except for great and extraordinary purposes; and then 
in such a manner, as that his interposition shall be publickly 
known and acknowledged, so as to have the effect of proper 
miracles. Now, that God has sufficiently provided for the in- 
struction and reformation of mankind by the gospel, we are to 
consider the age of miracles as over. And if we are not to 
expect miraculous interpositions in the external world, simi- 
lar to those that were exhibited in the times of Moses and 
the prophets, or those that attended and promoted the first 
promulgation of the gospel, much less can we expect any mi- 
raculous influences on the minds of men, which in a moral 
sense, do not appear to have ever been the subject of miracles 
in former times. Indeed, in this sense, they would have 
been a very improper subject of miracles, on many obvious 
accounts. 

Not to respect the general presence and agency of God, is 
practical Atheism. It is living without God in the world; and 
to expect his miraculous interposition, and not to consider 
him as acting by general laws, is to encourage an enthusiasm 
and a delusion, that are in some cases almost as dangerous; 
leading men to neglect the natural and only efficacious means 
of improving their characters, and to depend on certain su- 
pernatural impulses and feelings of vague and uncertain de- 
scription, and that cannot have any relation to moral virtue; 
which consists in a supreme reverence and love of God, and 
an entire devotedness to his will, in doing and suffering, a dis- 
interested love of his creatures, and our brethren, and a just 
self-government equally favorable to both. 

On the whole, the doctrine of divine agency and divine in- 
Jluence, respecting things spiritual, as well as temporal, is true, 
and in the highest degree important. Our characters ap- 
proach to perfection in proportion as we keep it in view, and 
they are debased and bad, in proportion as we lose sight of it. 
But the doctrine of a proper supernatural (that is, immediate) 
influence on the mind, is false; and though, like most other 
false principles, it may be very innocent, not, in fact, super- 
seding the use of the natural means of religion, it is always 
delusive, and in some cases highly dangerous. 
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Let this doctrine, therefore, teach us, as individuals, to cul- 
tivate above all things a spirit of habitual devotion, founded 
on the belief of the divine presence with us; and upon all 
things. This is that faith which is the only sure anchor of 
the soul in a tempestuous worid; or, rather, it is the wings 
on which we rise above the world, and approach to a state of 
union with God. 

But let us carefully avoid indulging the vain and delusive 
imagination of an immediate and supernatural communion 
with God, which is always the foundation of spiritual pride, 
and the bane of humble devotion and virtue. For there is no 
true devotion without the deepest humility, and what is 
sometimes not improperly called se/f-annthilation. 

Prirst.ey. 


Man is the seed of God; he blossoms here to ripen in the 
skies. ‘The Infinite is inus. Time is not till we live it. 
The future is within man, not out of him. We are the age, 
we are virtue, power, Truth. The soul is the all, the Eter- 
nal. From the illimitable past, life streams on through us into 
Immortality. ‘The spirit in ourselves shapes our destiny, 
and isone with the providence of God. ‘The highest thought 
in each child of the supreme love is but a portion of the D 
vine mind. The perfect virtue in the humblest soul, is part 
and parcel of Infinite holiness. Yet evermore men slumber 
in the senses, and defeat their noblest nature. Educated to 
be satisfied with a lower life, everywhere we see the Godhead 
partially revealed in our being, and we console one another 
in our infirmities by consenting daily to the imperfections we 
should outgrow, and sensible of our degradation, mutually 
stifle in the narrow compass of a conventional piety, the aspi- 
rations of the true soul after the full career of Heaven for which 
it pines. Thus from age to age, the true Messiah has been 
crucified and sepulchred anew. Heaven, in which we should 
now live, daily, has been postponed into the future. And 
the portals to the tomb are sighed for as the only gate to 
Paradise. We will not comprehend our powers. We fear 
to know ourselves lest we profane God. The oracles within 
our own bosoms, we suffer to be silenced by the voice of a 
priesthood who give us traditions for the law of God, and 
feed us with commentaries instead of the true word, the Di- 
vine Scripture, which is one with the soul, which is the living 
Christ with God in all generations. Hence itis that the Chris- 
tianity of Jesus has not been spoken forth and lived out for 
man. Hence the literature of the church has not kept in 

Vor. VIII.—58. 
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steady advance of the soul. Hence Genius has not uttered 
itself to the ages in religion as in the arts. And while Ra- 
phael and Angelo draw forth the homage of successive gene- 
rations, since the saviour of men, the world has seen no high 
artist in the soul! Verily it is not true that man can nate 
fettered as he has been to the poor limits of ordinary wor- 
ship. ‘The claim the Divine in us hath to its Infinite exercise, 
must be reverenced. Nor robes nor rites shall dare insult 
the famishing spirits of God, when they cry out for bread of 
Heaven, and pray for the sincere milk of the word, that they 
may grow and be glorified thereby. For eighteen centuries, 
progressing humanity has been longing for a higher grade of 
virtue than it has ever reached, and sought in reform what it 
can only find in regeneration. The genius of the present 
age demands for its salvation that full utterance of the soul; 
it will not be satisfied with the suppression of the highest 
verities. Men are not willing that the principle of religion 
in them, which ever is seeking union with the Supreme Truth, 
shall be kept back from its infinite, or outstripped by the cul- 
ture of inferior and secondary instincts. Once risen to the 
realization that the perfect and infinite is within their grasp, 
they will spontaneously spring over every barrier that would 
detain them within a finite compass, and resolve to worship 
the Father in Spirit and in truth, since he seeketh such to 
worship him. ‘The ordinary life to which habit has reduced 
the aspirations of our loftier nature, the true soul always 
seeks to surmount. In its most precious hours of Divine 
study, it grows conscious of the possession of powers far 
more grand and Godlike, than it has ever yet exercised, as in 
holy rapture it contemplates its inner depths, and gazes with 
unsealed eye into the illimitable heaven of its own prophetic 
Being, it catches bright glimpses of an universe of worlds 
within, the faint rays of which alone have yet shot into the 
atmosphere of daily life, as the more distant stars only reach 
this planet in the course of ages, and for this universe with 
earnest voice it will demand a fitting orbit and a full revo- 
lution! And with the want will come the fruition truly. 
For God will not leave his children comfortless. They shall 
be filled. ‘The higher faculties of the inward life, which are 
as much our own as the commoner powers of daily experi- 
ence, although we submit ourselves to live in a thankless 
scepticism of their existence, and strive vainly todrown their 
cravings in inglorious living, will yet rise in their heavenly 
majesty and claim ascendancy in our being. We can no 
more annihilate them than Him who hath bestowed them. 
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We may go down into our graves as others have gone be- 
fore us, unconscious that we ever possessed so glorious a 
birthright. Yet still these portions of the Infinite in his 
children willlive and grow till they become domesticated, and 
written out daily in the world. ‘The true soul in all its splen- 
dor must dawn upon the ages, because it is its destiny and 
mission, and it must be accomplished. Livery noble thought 
to which the highest mind has ever arrived, every moral 
height to which the loftiest saint has ever towered; every re- 
ligious idea, every Godlike sympathy, and all the Divine truth 
which Jesus feit and lived, shall become a portion of the uni- 
versal experience of humankind. It is true the world and 
the church do not acknowledge it, and minds on whom the 
blessed truth has indistinctly dawned, are afraid to own it, or 
declare that the world is yet unprepared to receive the pro- 
phetic knowledge, and fear, therefore, to declare the whole 
counsel of God. Yetis it as certain that the soul will live 
out the full circle of 1ts infinity as that it exists at all; it is as 
sure that the Divine in man will become perfected as that God 
is perfect. 

The reason why so little of the interior greatness of the hu- 
man spirit has yet exemplified its fruits in the world, is be- 
cause men everywhere have been taught to limit their aspira- 
to the feeblest infancy of their thought, to shorten their intro- 
vision by the partial survey of their imperfect beings, because 
they have been satisfied with only faint glimpses of their own 
nature, and not risen by the daily and progressive contem- 
plation of the divine mind into a clear consciousness of 
themselves. They have been instructed from their earli- 
est years to look out of themselves for truth, and not with- 
in. They have been pointed to a Messiah in the past, 
and not to the perpetual Christ in their own souls; they have 
imbibed from holy lips and loving counsels the insane belief 
that their own spirits were to be changed and crucified, and 
not to grow spontaneously into perfect mirrors of the Divine 
Christ. ‘Thus the cross has been of none effect, because men 
have only looked on Calvary, and not also on the holy moun- 
tain of God within the heart. Life, therefore, has been made 
a conflict, and not flowed on like a river from the eternal 
soul. We have been separated from God, from our very child- 
hood, by the thought that we had nothing in common with 
him, and therefore we have let go his hand in the wilderness 
and cry in vain to find him amid its ‘interminable and tangled 
mazes. Had we kept within us the consciousness he gave at 
first, that he was within our own souls, and that we could not 
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leave him any more than we could fly from our own identity; 
had we still believed that he was to be known best through 
sympathy, and worshipped best by imitation; that salvation 
was inward character and not an outward consequence, had 
we early and always listened to the Divine Word to which 
all heaven and natureresponds, uttered from the depths of our 
own want and hope and being, we should not now be es- 
tranged from ourselves and God, but one with him as Jesus 
was one. Every true Christian realizes at some times the 
consciousness of the possession of nobler impulses of thought 
and action than the highest of men have ever obeyed. ‘This 
is fully seen in the ideas of the Future life, which all believers 
in Immortality hold in general. We all at once agree that 
the capacities of an archangel are folded up in the germs of 
every infant soul, we all agree in our faith that these germs 
will expand intoa full harvest. Why then should we fear to 
realize that these infinite capacities, of whose existence we 
are so sure, should put forth in time as well as wait eternity? 
Is not all our hope of education based upon the belief that 
culture will mature the mind? Is not our trust in the value 
of the institution of the church and its sacred influences, 
wholly founded on the assurance and experience that by these 
aids our souls will become ripened in the knowledge and obe- 
dience of God. Then why should we be so reluctant to un- 
derstand ourselves in the character of the Infinite; why should 
we fear really to be what we seek with such earnest endeavor, 
and fervent prayer? If the culture of the already known and 
acknowledged powers of the soul be desirable and practicable 
and successful, why should we be startled at the thought, that 
our Infinite nature possesses faculties more noble and glori- 
ous and Godlike than we have ever dreamed. If a partial 
progress in Divine wisdom, if an imperfect advancement in 
spiritual knowledge be precious to our hearts, why should we 
tremble to behold the unfathomed depths of the soul into which 
the future must inevitably bear us?  Ifour ordinary worship 
of God be dear to our piety; if the growth we have already 
attained in the gospel of Christ be beyond expression blessed, 
why should we falter in the upward way? The outstretched 
Infinite is ours—why should we fear to spring into its unseen 
Spaces, or swoop below while we may soar above! The 
world has been growing wiser for ages in its knowledge of 
things material. ‘The domain of nature and its secret mys- 
teries have been constantly possessed by men anew every 
hour. Each department of science has been pressing matter 
ito the service of the mind, and the whole universe seems 
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constnntly being educated into spiritual life. . And shall the 
soul, whose quick eye has thus explored the outward, be al- 
ways sealed from beholding its own greatness, exploring its 
own recesses, possessing itseif of its own jewels? Is God 
and the Spirit of man, the knowledge of which is the only 
worthy wisdom, to remain the only occult science, while the 
lower world of matter is teeming with the fruits of insight 
and discovery? Are there no truths unlearned in the spirit- 
ual life, that far transcend all fields of human thought? Shall 
no Genius arise to prophesy of the mechanism of the worlds 
within, or pourtray the nature of the Infinite Creation, as Cu- 
vier and La Place have illustrated the visible heavens and 
earth? Isitnot ungrateful and impious to believe that God will 
cause no light to stream upon the empire in our souls, when 
he has shed such radiance on the lesser world?) Who that 
has observed the mutual light which the sciences shed upon 
each other, and their tendency to preserve an equilibrium, 
does not see in the advancement made in the knowledge of 
the laws and affinities of matter, an indication of a corres- 
ponding improvement in our understanding of the soul? And 
may we not even extend the view and regard the power of 
mind over matter already gained as an earnest of our union 
with the Omnipotent, when the power of God shall flow 
through our spirits as through its native channel, identifying 
the human person with the Divine life? 

Chiefly then jet us consider that by deep self-scrutiny and 
research, we become more and more filled with the Divine 
Spirit; for indeed we never truly commune with God till we 
realize his actual presence pervading all our thoughts. The 
Eternal glasses himself in the serene fountains of every pure 
mind as he is no where else imaged on earth. It was during 
such rapt visions that his holy spirit has wakened the oracles 
in the hearts of his prophets since the world began. Thus 
God appeared unto Moses, while on Midian’s hills he com- 
muned with nature and his own soul; thus to Elijah, when 
with his face shrouded in his mantle, with all the world shut 
out, the still small voice within him became animated with 
the Divinity; and thus on Judea’s mountain and on Galilee’s 
lone shore did Jesus commune face to face with the Great 
Spirit of Spirits. Se De Re 





When I feel the hand of power lie heavy on my brow, I 
care but little to know who oppresses me; and I am not the 
more disposed to pass beneath the yoke, because it is held 
out to me by the arms of a million men. De Tocquevitte. 
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DEATH. 


Men live and die in secret; none can see 
When going out or lighting up the flame, 
Save the all-seeing eye;—trail mortals, we 
Call death and life what are but so in name; _ 
Death is that shunning Him who bids thee die, 
Which thou but disobedience learnst to call; 
Words cannot hide thee from the searching eye, 
‘That sees thy corse beneath their sable pall; 
And life the lifting up that thou dost feel, 
When thy feet follow where he bids thee go; 
A life beyond disease, or severing steel, 
That nought but him who gives it, fears below; 
This be thy life, and death shall flee away, 
For thou hast learned for ever to obey. 

Jones Very. 








THE BIRTH-DAY. 


Tue birth-day of the soul, how sweet its dawn! 
lt comes to me, and yet it ever is; 

Upon the skies its colored form is drawn, 

The green earth says ’tis hers, the sea ’tis his; 
The voice of feathered tribes,*thick-swarming, tell 
The day is come, to fields and waiting grove; 
The meadow’s hush, and forest’s rising swell 
Are heard in song by winds that o’er them rove; 
Tis music all; but higher song than these 

Bear nobler witness to the day’s glad birth; 
They but the ear of sense a moment please, 
The hymn I hear is not of sense or earth; 

A strain too low for earth’s loud tongue to raise, 
The voice unheard of God’s eternal praise. 





J. V. 





Wirxout common belief no society can prosper—say ra- 
ther no society can exist; for without ideas held in common, 
there is no common action, and without common action, there 
may still be men, but there is no social body. 

De ,TocquEVILLE. 
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LIGHT AND SHADE. 


“ Wuar a wonderful contrivance this Post-office is, promi- 
nent among all the wonders of civilized life, enabling friends 
to hold these paper talks across the highlands, unndeafened 
even by the roar of Niagara.” As I seated myself by my table 
on which lay several unopened letters from distant parts of 
the country, I glanced upon this remark of a friend. And 
what a wondertul contrivance is the mind, which, by means 
of these little signs of thought, can recal past scenes, live over 
again days of gladness and sorrow, and people a solitary 
room with images of friends long absent and far distant. 
Worthy of its Divine Architect! but like him, past finding 
out. All we know of it is from its effects. Summoned to 
action instantly, it annihilates distance, and recals days and 
years, which, as with the wings of an eagle, have hastened 
away. Almost involuntarily speaking thus, 1 proceeded to 
open my letters: and the various character of their contents 
deeply interested me, as an illustration of some of the lights 
and darker shades of life. 

The first was an invitation to a party. It had been long on 
its way, and the event was passed. Immediately however, 
my thoughts reverted to the crowded and gay scene. Fa- 
miliar’ faces were there. The young, clustered in groups, 
were happy in the exhuberance of joyous spirits; the elder, 
in excitement and sympathy, were losing throagh an evening 
the gravity of age. Men of business and politics dropped 
their usual care-begetting thoughts, and in merry glee circu- 
lated the joke, inuendo, or repartee. All was life, light and 
gaiety. And what was the influence of this scene? God de- 
signed that it should strengthen and purify as well as exhili- 
rate the mind. He gathered that little circle, that kindly 
sympathies might be awakened, the golden links of human 
brotherhood be closer drawn around human hearts, and the 
grateful offerings of praise be enkindled. Yet how few per- 
ceived his purpose! How few returned from the house of 
joy to a home made happier by the voice of praise! How 
many gathered around the fireside to scan the dress, manners 
and words of a neighbor, and amuse themselves, or indulge 
a despicable vanity by endeavoring to amuse others with se- 
vere criticisms upon some whom they had professed to meet 
as friends. 

I opened another letter. It was from one whose spirit de- 
lighted in gladness, but sympathised also with sorrow; in 
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whose character light and shade, cheerfulness and sobriety, 
are beautifully mingled. It was penned in a sick chamber. 
“Jt is now midnight; and I am watching the cradle of our 
little boy. He lies very low,and the doctor thinks there is a 
narrow chance for life. My affections fasten strongly on this 
little one; and | would not murmur if he is taken from us; yet 
{ am not able to say from the heart with cheerfulness, ‘ Father, 
thy will be done.’ ” 

* * * * * * 

Within a few days I have been convicted of the truth that 
we do not know how to be thankful for the blessings we enjoy. 
The last week has been a very cold one. One bitter cold 
day I went out in search of some of the suffering poor. | 
entered one house in which lived several families, and by my 
hands and feet crawled up a narrow staircase, each step not 
being more than halfas wideas thtelength of my feet. | knocked 
at the door, and entered. There was a woman with four chil- 
dren, the youngest two years old. She was without a stick of 
wood, with no fire, and had had none for several days. The lit- 
tle children’s bare arms were blue and cold as ice could make 
them. I came out sorrowing thet there was so much mi- 
sery in the world, and rejoicing that | am surrounded by so 
so many comforts. 

I went further on, and entered a house in which there were 
only three rooms: in two of them most of the glass was bro- 
ken out of the windows, and boards were nailed up before 
them. This of course made the rooms quite dark. A worhan 
lighted acandle, and went into the third room, which, although 
it was the middle of the day, was perfectly dark, every pane 
of glass being broken out, and boards nailed up. Around the 
partition and walls the wet frost glittered bright. Here, close 
to the frosty partition, in a pine box, lay a human being, a 
girlabout thirteen years old, very sick and feeble witha most 
distressing cough. We soon got her out, and made things a 
little more comfortable for them. 

I will give you one more scene. Ihad returned home and 
was seated at dinner, when I was requested to visit a family. 
I found them in a plain, boarded cell. Here was an old anda 
young woman, the latter, mother of two bright and beautiful 
children, and a young man, twenty-six years of age. The 
poor man was worn with the hip complaint. Years of sick- 
ness had wasted him to a skeleton. I never saw a more 
emaciated figure than this man, as entirely helpless he was 
lifted from his chair to his bed. There the sufferer sits or lies 
down, from morning till night, with no friends to amuse or 
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sympathise with him. I intend to go in every day, and read 
and talk a little with him. Yesterday a friend accompanied 
me. He conversed and prayed. While he was praying] ob- 
served one of the little girls weeping. When the prayer 
was ended, the child of sensibility turned away her face to 
conceal her tears. My heart was subdued within me, I 
learn many lessons from daily scenes like these. 

Yes—these are the places to ‘learn lessons’—lessons of 
contentment, gratitude, benevolence and piety. The affec- 
tions are more often attuned for heaven in the house of sor- 
row than of joy. | 

My next letter was from a young friend, a Christian bro- 
ther, before whom life was unfolding its fresh and fairest 
scenes. Jt breathed a spirit full of gladness and anticipation. 
Christian faith added brightness to visions, which Providence 
seemed to unfold with promise of usefulness and happiness. 
And after dwelling for a few moments on the bright pros- 
pects and the present and future joys of my friend, I broke 
the remaining seal. It read thus: 

“ God has again visited me, and removed from me my little 
babe. The anguish of my heart I cannot describe. Oh how 
earnestly did I plead that my little Rebecca might be spared 
to this widowed heart! Dear object of affection! She just 
opened her eves upon this earthly scene, and left it before 
she had known its transient joys or felt its sorrows. Better, 
far better I know, than to be with me; for ‘of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ Who can doubt it? Yet I miss her, 
and cannot but grieve. I have hours of deep, painful wretch- 
edness. My mind goes back to one little year. ThenI was 
blessed with all that could make man happy. Now, my 
home is desolate.. Strangers supply the places of those who 
were dearest tome. I wish in my hours of sorrow or joy, 
that I could pour my thoughts into your bosom, where I 
know they would meet with something that would bring back 
consolation tome. You will say, I must look above. rue: 
but still it relieves the heart of half its distressing load, to 
pour out its sorrows to a friend on earth.” 

Would that I could speak words of sympathy to you, my 
friend. But what are human words in these hours of the 
soul’s agony? Absolutely nothing. And yet I have often 
been surprized at the soothing efficacy of a few feeble words 
on a bosom heaving with distress. What has done this, I 
have asked; anda voice whispered, ‘the power that by a few 
words calmed the stormy sea of Galilee:’ “It is not ye that 
speak, but your Father that speaketh in you.” 


Vor: VIIL.—59. 
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This letter recalled to my mind a long train of reminis- 
cences. While in the discharge of ministerial duty, several 
years since, | formed an acquaintance with this family. There 
was something of romance in their history. ‘They had lived 
together as children. Attending the same school, and join- 
ing in similar plays; where one was found the other was usu- 
ally near. They early found pleasure in contributing to the 
happiness of each other. Thus they were schooled for life’s 
companionship. 

They had been married a few months when I first met 
them. And seldom have I been more impressed by a picture 
of domestic felicity. The bride was beautiful through an ex- 
pression of goodness and happiness. An expression of satis- 
faction, of joy, leaped out from every feature of her counte- 
nance. We parted. And in the course of events which 
Providence often remarkably directs, in a few years they 
again came under my pastoral care. The first sight of the 
young wife, now a mother, told me the sad tale that the 
earthly union of this family would soon be severed. It was 
my privilege,—always asad, yet when Christian faith and re- 
signation prevail, a happy one,—to walk down with the de- 
parting angel, as near to the shadow of the dark valley as lov- 
ing friend may go, and to stand by the side of the bereaved 
husband, and whisper such consolation as the gospel, through 
its servants’ lips, imparts. Painfully did I sympathise with 
this sorrowing father of a motherless child. I had seen his 
strong manly frame, almost broken down by grief, fasting and 
watching. Still one object bound him more strongly than 
others to life. This was the child of mutual affection; and 
this isnow takenaway. Iam confident it was true, when he 
said, “I have hours of deep, painful wretchedness.” 

Such were the contents of the letters which I found this 
morning upon my table. Gathering them up, it occurred to 
me that here was an epitome of human life; health, prosperity 
and gladness; destitution, sickness and suffering; prospects, 
bright and flattering; hours of happiness, even felicity; hours 
of ‘deep, painful wretchedness;’ life and death—light and 
shade. If the latter is mingled more freely in the picture, 
than the former, is not the picture more faithful? A few happy 
and prospered ones, may think it too dark. Hours of “ pain- 
ful wretchedness” are seldom, perhaps never, theirs. Life 
to such is all light, while to thousands, the light comes only 
in occasional gleams. They live in the shade. But is God 


then partial? Is happiness dealt out with stinted hands? Is 
life acurse?’. No—assuredly not. Suffering itself, is the truit 
_ of God’slove. The poor,afflicted one, whose heart God hath 
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touched with sorrow, and who hath been brought by it to 
lean upon God; whese intellect, conscience and affections 
have been quickened into life—a life, that, like God and Hea- 
ven, is eternal—will say even from the depths of poverty, 
and the swelling waves of bereaved, sorrowful feeling,—* It 
is good for me to be afflicted.” But I have not written this 
paper to illustrate the uses of suffering, but the nature of hu- 
man life. It is variable—uncertain. ‘Temporal things, those 
which are seen, are passing away. Spiritual things, the wn- 
seen, the intellect, conscience, the atlections, are eternal. 
Let us all, the rich and the poor, the happy and the sorrow- 
ing, live wisely for these. H. Es 





THE DWELLINGS OF THE JUST. 


I saw the dwellings of the Just, 
No sun was in their sky; 
Nor candle lit their rooms by night. 


They walked upright, as fearing none, 
Each step so sure they trod; 
They moved as those who had been taught 


The perfect Jaw of God. 


All day they Jabored, yet at rest, 
As in His sight who lives; 

Who to each one his rightful place, 
And rightful portion gives. 


And shadowy night was blessed to them, 
As His who gives the day; 
And sweet the sleep it brought to these, 


Whose joy was to obey. 
Jones Very. 





Over every true poem lingers a certain wild beauty, im- 
measurable; ahappiness lightsome and delicious fills the heart 
and brain,x—as they say every man walks environed by his 
proper atmosphere, extending to some distance around him. 


R. W. Emerson. 
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THOUGHTS ON PRAYER. 


A misconception of the nature of prayer, has arisen in some 
minds, it would appear, from not attendiug to the real distinc- 
tion between prayer as an act of devotion and the principle 
of devotion itself, which is the state of mind with respect to 
God. Similar is the distinction, often overlooked, between 
devotion as a part of religion and the principle of religion 
taken as a whole; and from. blending things which are thus 
specifically distinct, objections are often brought, which in 
truth are altogether irrelative to the case. The essential 
principles of true religion are summarily comprised by our 
Lord in these two great commandments: Ist. * Thou shalt 
love thy Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength.” 2d. 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Thus religion in 
its full sense includes both devotion or piety and morality— 
our regards and duty to God and our regards and duty to 
man, as well as to ourselves. That true, genuine piety or 
devotedness to God, will influence, improve, strengthen and 
perfect our morality, or our various duties and obligations we 
owe both to ourselves in the formation and improvement of 
our characters, as well as to society,—and quicken and purify 
our motives to a faitnful and cheerful performance of them— 
will not be questioned; but we must not confound the one 
with the other, or substitute the one for the other. Devotion, 
piety, is not morality, nor is morality either piety or devo- 
tion. 

In like manner devotion includes contemplation, medita- 
tion—the engagement or exercise of our affections towards 
God, and corresponding actions proceeding from them, as 
direct aspirations and addresses to the object of worship as 
our Heavenly F'ather—which is prayer; but prayer is as dis- 
tinct from the former as devotion is from morality. 

Contemplation then, although essential in preparing the 
mind for prayer, is not itself prayer. For “ the perpetual 
exertion and recurrence of a pleasing affection towards a Be- 
ing infinite in power, knowledge and goodness, and who is 
also our Friend and Father, cannot but increase and strengthen 
all our joys, and alleviate all our sorrows—the sense of his 
presence and protection will restrain all actions that are 
mischievous and hurtful—support and encourage all such as 
are beneficial and excellent, and infuse such peace and tran- 
quillity of mind as will enable us to see clearly and to act 
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uniformly.”* Thus contemplation may precede—it may suc- 
ceed prayer, but it is distinct from it. ‘It is one thing to con- 
template a blessing, and desire it—quite another to ask for it; 
and it is plain that the promise of God is given to those who 
ask, not to those who desire merely; to those who employ 
petition, not to those who are content with contemplation.”t 
“There cannot be a more fatal delusion,” says a Christiau 
philosopher, “ than to suppose that religion is nothing but a 
Divine philosophy in the soul; and that religious affections 
may exist. and flourish without being cultivated by devout 
exercises and expressions.” In fact, “no internal dispositions 
can remain long in the mind unless they are nourished by 
proper associations.” f 

What then is Prayer? Prayer,as I conceive, is the ho- 
mage of our affections—the genuine aspiration of our souls, 
addressed to the divine being in a direct manner: it may be 
in contrition, in penitent confession, in prostration of soul 
under a sense of its failures and faults, and seeking forgive- 
ness; in petition for light, guidance and strength, under 
consciousness of its own ignorance and weakness, and its 
entire dependence upon Him whose wisdom and power 
preside over all: it may be in grateful emotion and aspira- 
tions for blessings received, and of unreserved confidence in 
the paternal compassion of its Heavenly Father—in earnest 
desires after spiritual good and succor im temptation. “ He 
who truly prays,§ feels during the act a sense cf God’s pre- 
sence, authority and love—of His own obligations and un- 
worthiness; of his need of being better. He feels grateful, 
humble, resigned—anxious for improvement. He who prays 
often, often has these feelings, and by frequent repetition, 
they become customary and constant. And thus prayer ope- 
rates as an active, steady, powerful means of Christian pro- 
gress, 

Thus is prayer the very nourishment of the devotional life, 
and is the highest privilege that a human being can enjoy. 

Prayer may be divided into two primary parts: 

1. As it respects individuals, or private prayer; 

2. Prayer expressed in public, either by one person, as by 
aminister, or by several alternately, which may be termed 
social prayer. 

Private prayer may be considered under three heads: 

1. As merely ejaculatory—secret, silent aspiration or emo- 
tion, directed to the object of prayer, without being clothed 





*D;. Hartley. +Hen. Ware.  {Dr. Hartley. $Hen. Ware. 
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in words. “Our hearts may be turned to Him in the great- 
est confusion, as well as in silence and reticement”.* 

2. Secret aspirations, but clothed in words mentally ex- 
pressed, not orally. Words become indispensable in secret 
prayer, with but few exceptions, from the associations of 
ideas and feelings which are transferred upon them. 

3. Aspirations of the soul, expressed in words, orally, yet in 
private. “ We think in words,” as well as “ezpress our 
thoughts in words.” 

And now of public and social prayer. All our social af- 
fections are cherished and strengthened by the expression of 
them, and thus acquire ardor and permanency. The inter- 
change of reciprocal sentiments refreshes and invigorates 
those sentiments, whatever may be the nature of them: 
words, by the associated feelings which they excite, kindle 
the fervor of affection, and transfuse it from heart to heart; 
and thus where there is a real response and a cordial sympa- 
thy, the sentiment of the speaker becomes thatof the hearers: 
and, if this is the case with our social affections and moral 
sentiments, so is it also with our devotional feelings and sen- 
timents; for they differ only with respect to the objects to 
which they are directed: they are essentially distinct, because 
their objects are distinct; but their growth, expansion and pu- 
rity equally depend upon assiduous cultivation. 

Again, Prayer is not only a vital element in Christian pro- 
gress, and a source of the highest enjoyment, but it is a reli- 
gious duty. ‘The Scripturesdirect and command us to pray— 
to * pray always” and “in every thing to give thanks.” And 
our Saviour exhorts us to pray, even with importunity, and 
has given us the assurance that our Heavenly Father will re- 
gard and bestow his blessings upon those who ask him for 
them. 

And, turning to the Old Testament, we find similar injunc- 
tions and similar encouragements. As the hearer of prayer, 
God is emphatically addressed as the proper and exclusive 
object of human worship. Thus, *O Thou, who hearest 
prayer, unto Thee shall all flesh come.” Language such as 
the following is also frequent: “ Trust in Him at all times, 
ye people; pour out your hearts before Him.” ‘ He heareth 
the prayer of the righteous.” “His ears are open to their 
prayers.” ‘The prayer of the upright is his delight.” “ They 
shall call upon me, and I will answer them.” And one charge 





*Dr. Hartley. 
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against irreligious men is, that “they have not called upon 
God.” “Thou hast restrained prayer before God.” 

One remarkable case is upon record. When God wa 
pleased to foretell the restoration of his people Israel to their 
own land, and to enumerate the many blessings which he 
promised to bestow—giving them the most positive and solemn 
assurance of them—he annexes this declaration: Thus 
saith the Lord God, I will yet for this be inquired of by the 
house of Israel to do it for them.” 

Such authority is sufficient to supersede any scruples on 
account of “the infinite nature and majesty of God,” and 
our own insignificance in his sight. “ We have the confident 
assurance that we have the privilege to pray, to express all 
our wants, desires, joys and griefs to our Creator, as our 
Heavenly Father, and that he will hear and help us.” 

But it is objected with respect to social prayer, that “it is 
impossible for one individual to know the particular state of 
another’s mind and feelings, and therefore what one might 
express would not be applicable to others.” True; but there 
are common wants which may be expressed—eommon failings 
and ,errors which may be deplored—a consciousness of 
faults, common to every candid, truthful mind, for which for- 
giveness needs to be sought—a sense of common dependence, 
which ought to be acknowledged—a deep feeling of gratitude 
for blessings and mercies common to all—desires after spiritual 
good and increased attainment of it, which ought to be common 
to all—a need of increased light, strength faith and succor— 
the homage and adoration which, all are bound to pay to 
that infinite Being, who alone is the proper object of it, and a 
spirit of resignation to his will. 

Here then is a broad basis upon which social prryer may 
be raised, not to the exclusion of secret, private prayer, but 
calculated to aid it. Public prayer on special occasions, may 
may also be classed under this head. 

But another objection is also made to the manner in which 
meetings for social prayer are frequently conducted: the loud 
vociferations—a redundance of verbose effusions, and a too 
great familiarity of expression, which are indulgedin by some 
persons. These may be admitted to be very censurable— 
even to disgust and abuses; but by no meansdo they affect the 
principle, or arise from it necessarily, but, like all other abuses, 
may be traced to their proper source, and placed to the ac- 
count of human inconsistency and inferiority. _ 

It is also urged against prayer in times of public calamity, 
that, as the Divine dispensations are conducted in wisdom, 
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and his purposes fixed, he knows what is best, and will carry 
on his designs without regard to the entreaties of his crea- 
tures. It may therefore be deemed presumptuous in us, to 
ask him to alter his appointments—as im pestilential diseases, 
threatening convulsions of nature, &c. 

But in reply it may be said in truth, that we know not what 
the designs of the Divine Being may be, in such cases, any 
farther than present facts exhibit them to us. For instance: 
Ifa contagious epidemic begin its ravages in a city, we know 
not with certainty that it will continue, or how long. In 
this state of blindness, therefore, as to the future, are we 
placed; and hence the propriety and the religious ‘duty of 
prayer, in deference to the ruling dispensations of a perfect 
prescience, and the discipline of Fatherly. compassion and 
mercy, in this as in all other cases. Te Me 





THE BEEHIVE. 


Tue hive the honey-bee has found, 
With loaded wings and heavy sides, 

Stands in the garden fenced around, 
Where she, called Industry, resides. 


In and out her menials fly, 
On their journeys one by one, 
As she sends them far and nigh, 
Telling each what must be done. 


Are there flowers on crag, in dell, 
Overladen with their sweets; 

Quick the humming insects teli 
Heard within their wild retreats. 


Do they bloom on the open field, 
Or the sheltered plots of men; 

Not the smallest is concealed, 
There her messengers have been, 


All the day in quiet haste, 

Thus they do their mistress’ will; 
Suffering not a drop to waste, 

That may go her hive to fill. 


Jones Very. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 





“ Northumberland, (Pa.,.) August 22d, 1840, 

“ My Dear Frienns: Would fo God that I could excite suf- 
ficient interest in the minds of our friends here to induce them 
to patronize your efforts in the cause in which you are, and 
all who value our views of truth as they ought, are engaged. 
This is the last earthly residence of Dr. Priesttey. Here 
his last voice from the pulpit went forth; and it would be but 
fair and natural to expect that here a brighter zeal would 
burn in a cause, which he, with all his fame as a philosopher 
and man of science, deemed the only subject worthy the best 
powers of his mind. But, though it cannot be said that the 
truths he taught, have died here, we cannot say that there are 
many amongst us who are dispused to rate them high enough 
to sacrifice much worldly convenience for their support. I re- 
joice to witness the manifestation of a better spirit in the con- 
duct of your periodical. There is a vitality in it which Uni- 
tarians here are not yet able to appreciate. You have,I 
think, broken through the frozen region of a material philo- 
sophy; and I hope that the Creator of the soul of man wiil give 
you more aid in convincing your fellow man that he is some- 
thing more than mere earth. Truly, ‘the greatest revelation 
yet to be made to man, is to reveal him to himself.’ 

“ Yours in Christian affection, 
C. WOODS.” 





Ar the annual meeting of the First Unitarian Society of Chi- 
cago, held on the evening of the 9th January, 1841, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, that the earnest and heartfelt thanks of this Soci- 
ety are due to our brethren of the East, who, during a period 
of great pecuniary embarrassment, and ata time when there 
were many urgent calls upon their benevolence, so liberally 
contributed their aid towards the erection of the First Unita- 
rian Church in this city. 

Resolved, That this Society gratefully acknowledge the kind- 
ness of the several Clergymen in Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, 
New-York, Brooklyn and thiladelphia, who so warmly es 
poused our cause, and tendered the use of their pulpits to 


our Pastor. 
Vor. VITI.—60. 
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Resolved, That this Society retain the liveliest gratitude to 
their worthy and respected Pastor, the Rev. Joszpu Harrine- 
ron, Jun., for his zealous, laborious and efficient exertions in 
procuring the amount necessary for the completion of our 
house of worship. 

Resolved, That the Secretary cause these resolutions to be 
published in the Christian Register and Western Messenger, 
and that he furnish the Rev. Mr. Harrineton with a copy of 
the same. 

A true copy of the Records. Attest, 

EDWARD K. ROGERS, Sec'ry. 





(From the Dial.) 


PHAN. 


Sine songs of joy by the foaming tide, 
Beings of beauty who sit on the shore! 
Let the sweeping winds and waves that glide, 
Bear your sweet notes the wide world o’ers 
Stag and faun through the forest bound; 
Children are jJaughing with merry sound; 
Sunlight is flashing all around; 
Lovers are sitting holy and still; 
The old man wanders at his will; 
Gold! Gold! is all I can say, 
For all is golden on this happy day. 


The rushing river is molten gold, 

The wealth of the trees could ne’er be told; 
The bank is framed of golden.ore, 

A hundred golden-rods wave on-the ‘shore, 
The laugh of the children, the lover’s glances 
The motes, that mid the sunbeams dance, 
The songs of the birds and their eyes of joy, 
All are of gold without alloy. | 
F’en the old man’s thoughts, like butterfly’s wings, 
Are woven of gold, and he too sings, 
“Joy! oh joy for this golden day, 

I know it shall never pass:away !” 
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APPEAL FOR LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE 


AND 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 





WE have been requested from many different quarters, to publish 
the correspondence, which, as it is well known to our whole com- 
munity, has passed in relation to the attempts, recently made, to 
exclude Unitarians trom active aid in the Young Men’s Bible So- 
ciety. We have determined at length to do so, although unwilling 
to exhibit any of our brethren, particularly when those brethren 
are esteemed for amiability in private life, and honored for their 
usefulness in public station, in so unworthy a position, as it appears 
to us, the Fifteen Ministers have assumed. Were the interests 
of our own denomination alone concerned, we shou!d have passed 
by this unkindness in entire silence, for we remember the words of 
the Apostle,“ who is he that will harm you, if ye be followers of 
that which is good?” But it has seemed to us, that the great prinei- 
ples of Liberty of Conscience and Christian Union are outraged in 
this treatment of ourselves; and therefore we have felt called 
npon, as friends of Freedom and Peace, to defend them from as- 
sault. Especially have we been anxious todirect the minds of our 
brethren of all denominations to a consideration of the true grounds 
on which Liberty of Conscience and Christian Union are founded, 
because this attack upon these cherished principles, is hidden be- 
neath the plausible pretext of opposing heresy. We know well 
the honest prejudices which have been diligently inculcated against 
Unitarians, and see how easily sincere but ill-informed minds, in 
their readiness to oppose what they think dangerous error, may 
be led to sanction in this case a spirit of persecution, which, under 
any other circumstances, they would be the first to condemn. As. 
individuals and as a Society then, we shall gladly forgive and forget 
this act of injustice, and go on in the simple performance. of our 
Christian duties towards each other and towards this community ; 
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ready in future, as we have been heretofore, to co-operate with 
these ministers and with all our brethren, in every work, which 
promises to elevate and bless mankind. Our object in publishing 
this correspondence is not therefore personal or private. We place 
it before this community only because we think it right they should 
know that an attempt has been made, and we doubt not, from con- 
scientious motives, to introduce a system of exclusion, which we 
sincerely believe to be hostile to the spirit of Christianity, to the 
temper and habits of our social state, and to the best interests of 
man. Where Liberty of Conscience is infringed in the case of any 
individual without remonstrance, there a precedent is established for 
unchecked spiritual despotism. Where a majority ef believers is 
by public sentiment tolerated in the defamation of a minority, of 
different persuasion, there does the spirit of persecution punish 
opinion by moral penalties, no less cruel and no less hard to bear 
than the branding iron or the stake, which the laws forbid. Where 
one body of Christians is allowed to arrogate to itself infallibility, 
and to condemn other bodies as heretics, there is sectarianism ad, 
mitted with its evils of bigotry and unkindness; and the minds of 
men are turned from holiness and charity, to angry theological con- 
tentions. Where members of one denomination are permitted to 
exclude their brethren of other denominations from those enter- 
prizes of Christian Reform, which are of common obligation and 
of common interest, on the assumption of superior soundness in 
doctrine, or superior sanctity in life, there are dissensions sown 
among the followers of the Prince of Peace, who in honor should 
prefer one another. 


As friends of Liberty of Conscience and of Christian Union 
then, which we feel have been violated in the late treatment of 
ourselves by Fifteen ministers of the Gospel, of this city, do we, 
in behalf of the Unitarian Society, claim candid attention to the 


following 


Statement of Facts. 


‘In the autumn of the year just closed, (1840,) the Executive 
Committee of the Young Men’s Bible Society, one member of 
which is, and always has been, since the formation of the Society» 
a Unitarian, determined to make a direct appeal to such of their 
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fellow citizens as were friendly to the objects of the Society, for 
the purpose of increasing its funds; and for this object the city 
was divided into fifty-two districts, two of which were explored by 
one who isusually classed with our denomination. At the Anni- 
versary meeting of the Socicty, this gentleman was invited to be 
one of the Speakers, and offered the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That no wealth can cnable a man to dispense with 
the Bible, and that no poverty can fail to be enlightened by it; that 
through that only can a man be kept pure from the world, true to 
conscience, just and kind in all his dealings, asa Christian in mind, 
heart, conversation and life.” 


Efforts to distribute the Bible, and by word and example to re- 
commend it to universal respect, can be productive only of good, 
one would think, when made by members of any denomination; 
and it would be difficult to imagine any evil that could follow from 
the union of all sects of Christians to do honor to that Book, 
which is their common standard of faith and duty. You may con- 
ceive then our surprize when we learned that this occasion had been 
used by six ministers of the Gospel in our city, to send a letter of 
remonstrance to the Young Men’s Bible Society, announcing that 
they could give them neither countenance rer support, so long as 
they allowed Unitarians to be officers of their Society and speakers 
at their meetings. Place yourselves in our situation, and you will 
understand the feelings of just indignation, excited by the news 
of such an unparalleled and unauthorized attempt to shut out from 
a most important work of Christian charity, a body of men, who, 
however erring and imperfect, are still desirous to advance the 
reign of Truth and Love, and who, as faithful according to our 
light, would claim from our brethren of all denominations that re- 
spect and sympathy which we rejoice to reciprocate. But we took 
no action upon the subject; for we were also informed that the 
Young Men’s Bible Society were resolved to abide by the grand 
principle of Christian Union, which the Parent Society has always 
followed, and had taken steps to induce these six gentlemen to 
abandon the unworthy position they had assumed. We were will- 
ing to abide the result of this effort to produce peace. Our reasona- 
ble hope, however, that a more just and conciliatory spirit would 
be awakened in their minds, was disappointed; and at the end of 
December we were pained to learn that a second letter, reiterating 
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the remonstrance against the admission of Unitarians to all active 
aid of the Bible Society, except perhaps by subscribing to its funds, 
had been sent, signed by nine other ministers besides the six who 
had signed the first remonstrance. A meeting for consultation was 
at once held by the Unitarian Society, who, after full consideration, 
appointed a Committee to correspond with the fifteen ministers, 
with the view of bringing them if possible into a more just, kind 
and wise position in relation to the union of all who profess and 
seek to be Christians. A more just, kind and wise position in re- 
lation to us, as professing Christians, we say, because we could 
look upon this remonstrance only as the first step in a new course 
of action. We could regard this letter in no other light than asa 
declaration of a determination on the part of the ministers, to cut 
off all whom they considered heretics, from all participation, ex- 
cept as before said, by pecuniary aid, in the great Christian re- 
forms of the day. The writing of this letter was to our minds raising 
the banner of exclusion. For where a majority, and a large ma- 
jority, demand that a minority shall be shut out from all active aid 
in enterprizes of associated Christian effort under the penalty of 
withholding feom them their support and influence, are not that mi- 
nority virtually and actually excluded? Our letter was as follows, ad- 
dressed to each of the fifteen ministers, who had signed the second 


letter. 


“ Cincinnati, January 1, 1841. 

“Rev. AnD Dear Str: The Undersigned, a Committee of the 
Unitarian Society, have been informed that, in connexion’ with 
other ministers of the Gospel, you have signed a letter to the 
Young Men’s Bible Society of this city, announcing that you can 
give them neither countenance nor assistance, so long as they allow 
Unitarians to be officers of their body and speakers at their meet- 
ings. We regret that, from reasons which we presume seemed 
strong and right, you should have felt yourself called upon to take 
this step; for we are sure that in so doing, you have given a pre- 
cedent for such proceedings as would inevitably disturb the peace of 
this religious community, and retard its progress in benevolent re- 
forms; and at the same time have treated your brethren of our de- 
nomination, individually and collectively, with great injustice. We 
request you therefore candidly to reflect upon some considerations, 
which we think you must have overlooked, before deciding upon 
this course. 

“ First, then, we ask, whether the same view which led you to re- 
quire the dismission of Unitarians from all prominent aid of 
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Young Men’s Bible Society, would not necessarily lead you to require 
their dismission: from all enterprizes in which members of other 
denominations might unite for the rescue of men from vice, igno- 
rance and misery? Are you ready to take the ground that Uni- 
tarians should be expelled from all associated plans of benevolent 
action? De you think it just toexile us from ail those grand moral 
and religious movements, which are the glory and promise of our 
age? Again: Ifevil will follow from your associating with Unita- 
rians in philanthropic undertakings, the same evil must attend all 
social intercourse with them. If we are unfit to meet you in the 
church, the lecture-room, or hall, where men are assembled to benefit 
their fellow beings, we are equally unworthy to be received into the 
same private circle with yourself. Ina word, if the rule of exclu- 
sion, which you have sanctioned by signing the letter to the Young 
Men’s Bible Society, should be consistently followed out, it would at 
once banish us from al! religious, moral and social union with our 
brethren of other denominations, and place us beneath the ban of 
universal excommunication. We cannot believe, except upon your 
admission, that in a land and age sacred to spiritual freedom, 1n this 
liberal community, and yourself a member of a denomination which 
has protested ayainst ecclesiastical tyranny, you can desire to intro- 
duce persecution. Surely you cannot have considered the position 
in which this exclusive system would place Unitarians. You can- 
not have contemplated the consequences which must attend its ap- 
plication. We earnestly request you to survey again, from this 
point of view, the ground which you have assumed. 

“Secondly, we wish to inform you of what we must presume you 
to be ignorant, that the faith and principles which we have adopted, 
froma conscientious study of God’s revealed truth, lead us to regard 
efforts for the elevation of man as a peculiarly urgent duty. The 
first grand commandment of love to God, necessarily, we think, 
involves the second, which is like unto it, of love toman. Piety, it 
appears to us, demands charity. We cannot therefore shew our 
grateful obedience to our Heavenly Father, except by treating and 
regarding all human beings as brethren; we cannot faithfully mani- 
fest the love we feel for our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, except 
by observing in our conduct towards our fellow men, his new com- 
mandment, “Love one another.” In a word, we can be true to our 
own consciences, only by earnest, varied, and persevering labors 
for the recovery of men from sin, temptation and all degrading in- 
fluences. Surely you cannot deliberately wish to restrain us in 
rendering obedience tothe Christian law of love! And yet the inevi- 
table consequence of the exclusive system which you have encour- 
aged, would be to shut us out from many important and interesting 
fields of Christian philanthropy. We request: you sincerely to de- 
termine whether you are ready thus tov-hinder us in the discharge 
of our duties of charity. 

“Thirdly, we think you must have misunderstood the ground on 
which Unitarians are willing and desirous to unite with their breth- 
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ren of other denominations. We regard them as fellow Christians, 
although we certainly do and must believe that some of them are in 
great error, as to the doctrines of the gospel. We are perfectly 
willing that they in turn should think, as indeed if sincere, they 
must think, us to bein great error. Weare painfully conscious of 
fallibility in ourselves; we presume all others to be equally fallible, 
and therefore would we use and demand tolerance. We claim as 
atrust from Heaven, which no man may violate, the right of fol- 
lowing our own consciences in interpreting God’s Word; and we 
cheerfully accord to others an equal right—giving and claiming re- 
spect and sympathy for every manifestation of desire to seek the 
truth. But it is not on the ground of opinions that we wish to unite 
with others, or ask them to unite with us. The test of discipleship 
which we adopt is contained in these words of our Master: “ By this 
shall all men know that you are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.” Charity, notereeds, duty, not doctrines, is the ground 
on which we ask and offer union. Is it not aChristian ground? In 
this spirit we shall now and ever cordially rejoice to co-operate with 
you, and invite your aid in the sublime work of laboring to advance 
the kingdom of Heaven. We consider ourselves and you, responsi- 
ble to God alone, for the exercise of that liberty of conscience, which 
he alone can give or take away. And we will cheerfully recognize 
as Christian brethren, all who in character and life manifest the 
spirit of Christ. 

“And now, with the hope that you may be induced, by these con- 
siderations, to withdraw from a position, which, if maintained, must 
necessarily produce strife and unkindness among the Christian de- 
nominations of our city, and with the request that we may receive 
from you a full and frank expression of the principles by which 
you intend to be governed, we are respectfully 

“ Your friends and brethren, 


ae 


W. H. Caannine, E. PHeps, 

Joun R. Cup, Epw. P. Crane, 
Tuos. May.in, NATHAN GUILFORD, 
WitiiaM GREENE, ©* (GeorGe CARLISLE, 
Cuas. F suer, Jos. S. Sampson, 
Jno. C. Vaucwan, Wm. GoopmaN, 

T. WaLker, Geo. S. STEARNS, 
Joun B. Russent, Rost. Hoeve, 
Joun Lea, » EE. Greene, 

Tuom. BAKEWELL, Row anv EL ts, 
W. T. Jones, Jno. W. HartTwELl, 
Cuas. D. Dana, E. CHANNING, 
Cavin Fiercner, * E. ALLEN, 

Lewis Hunt, Wn. P. Rice, 


Tx. NEWELL, S. R. Cooxmer.” 
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To this letter we received the following reply: 


“ Cincinnati, Jan. 12th, 1841. 
“To Messrs. W. H. Cuannina, and others. 


“ GENTLEMEN: Our reasons for declining to associate officially in 
the Young Men’s Bible Society of this city, with those whodeny 
the Supreme Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, are briefly set forth 
in our correspondence with that society. ‘To that correspondence 
we respectfully refer you. Thesame reasons which operate in re- 
ference to the Bible Society, would of course prevent us from hold- 
ing public official association, in any strictly religious enterprize, 
with those who openly and professedly deny any fundamental doc- 
trine of the gospel. 

“Jn common with yourselves “ we claim as a trust from heaven, 
which no man may violate, the right of following our own con- 
sciences in interpreting God’s word;” and, according to our inter- 
pretation of that word, it forbids us to recognize or countenance, 
directly or indirectly, by religious association or otherwise, any es- 
sential doctrinal error. 

“Allow us to assure you, that towards yourselves as gentlemen 
and fellow citizens, we entertain no unfriendly feeling, and are dis- 
posed to treat each of you with all due courtesy and respect. 

“We remain yours &c. 


J. L. Witson, J. L. Grover, 

Joun Burtt, Maxwe tt P. Gappts, 
J. T. Brooxe, Jsaac Esper, 
Henry V. D. Jouns, Samuet W. Lynp, 
E. W. Senon, L. L. Hamuine, 

Wm. Herr, Cuartes Exviort, 
Txornton A. Mitts, Leroy Swormstepr.” 


Joun C. STE xz, 


As we wish the public to be as fully apprized, as we are our- 
selves, of the ground which these ministers have seen fit to as- 
sume; and as, after repeated applications, we have succeeded in 
obtaining copies of the letters referred to, we give them below, 
with the intention of allowing our friends to define their own 
position. 

“To S. P. Cuase, Esq., President of the Young Men’s Bible Society. 

“Dear Sir: We, whose names are subjoined, beg leave through 
you to present to the Young Men’s Bible Society of Cincinnati, our 
respectful remonstrance against the practice of admitting as your 
anniversary speakers and officers, those who deny that cardinal 
doctrine of all evangelical Christians, the Supreme Divinity of our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ; a doctrine so dear to us, that we 
dare not directly or indirectly, consent to any association, which 
may bring it under any liability to be injured or undervalued. 


or. Vill.—6l. 
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“In entering this remonstrance, we beg to be distinctly under- 
stood as not desirous of questioning the motives of those who differ 
with us on this fundamental truth, or as being wanting in kindness 
and couriesy towards them: or as claiming ‘any right to interfere 
with the great principle of religious freedom; but as obliged by a 
sense of duty to our Lord and Master to take the ground contem. 
ylated by this communication. 

“ And in so doing, we wish you to be informed that we are acting 
on what we believe to be the usages of the American Bible Society, 
who have never, so far as we know, allowed any who deny the 
Supreme Di-inity of our Lord, to act as their offi ‘ers or speakers; 
usages in our opinion necessary to be observed, and vital to the con- 
tinued prosperity of the Bible cause. 

“And we beg leave to ground this remonstrance solely and en- 
tirely, not on any disposition to interfere with the arrangements 
of the Young Men’s Bible Society, but on our past patronage of 
it before our several congregations, and on cur wish to be enabled 
to do so hereafter.” 

(Signed by) 
J. L. Witson, Pastor First Pres. Church. 
J. 'l. Brooxe, Rector Christ do. , 
Henry V. D. Jouns, Rector St. Paul’s do. 
E. W. Senon, Pastor M. E. do. 
S. W. Lynn, do. Ninth St. Bap. do. 
Joun Burtt, do. Pres. do. 





“ Cincinnati, Nov. 30th, 1840. 

“Rev. AnD Dear Sir: At a meeting of the Young Men’s Bible 
Society of this city, held at the Bible Rooms on Thursd ry, the 26th 
inst., a letter was read,-addressed to the President, and signed by 
you and five other respected clergymen, expressing disapprobation 
of the course of the Society in selecting a portion. of its officers 
an speakers from the Unitarian denomination, which letter, having 
been fully discussed, the following resolutions were, on motion of 
Mr. N. Sawyer, unanimously adopted. 

“1. Resolved, That the course hitherto pursued by the Society 
in the particulars animadverted upon, having the sanction, and be- 
ing recommended by the example and authority of the Parent So- 
ciety, some of whose principal auxiliaries are represented and offi- 
cered in part by Unitarians, and some of whose members having 
the right to meet and vote with its Board of Managers, are also of 
that denomination, and being in our judgment in full harmony with 
the fundamental maxim of the Society, to circulate the Scriptures 
without note or comment, ought not to be now departed from. 

“2. Resolved, that a Committee of three, of whom the President 
shall be one, be appointed, with instructions to communicate the 
foregoing resolution tothe respected gentlemen, who have signed 
the letter just received, and to express to them an earnest hope, 
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that the action of the Parent Society, whose views they seem to 
mistake, will be regarded by them as sufficient warrant for oar 
course, and that they will continue to extend to us their cordial and 
important co-operation, both as Honorary members of the Board of 
Managers and as Pastors of Churches, in the great work of circu- 
lating God’s H ly Word.’ ” 

“Hiving been appointed the Commitice referred to in the last 
resolution, we beg leave to submit both t» your consideration. If 
you will coasult the last Report of the American Bible So icty, you 
will discover that the President and Vice-President of the Massa- 
chusetts Bisle Scciety, a !arge and import nt auxiliary, are both 
Unitarians, and that at 'e st one and probably more Unitarian min- 
isters are members for life of the Parent body, and ex-officio enti- 
tled t» meet and \ote with the Bo rd of Managers. 

“ You will, we trust, at once perceive the impropriety of an at- 
tempt on our part to establish rues of exclusion which the Parent 
Society disregards; and we indulge the hope, that the course of 
the Society will form no obstacle to your co-operation, Lut that you 
will accept the position of Honorary mem!ers of the Board, and 
give us the benefit of your counsel, your influeuce and your prayers, 
in the great work in which we are all commanded by our Lord 
to engage. Very respectlully and truly 

“ Your friends, 
S. P. Cirase, 
Jno. S. Merrit, 
F. A. Watpo.” 





(Committee of Young Men’s 
“To S. P. Cuase, Esq., and others, (Bible Society of Cincinnati. 


“Bretrueen: In our letter of the 12th ultimo to your Society, 
respecting the practice of appointing as your officers and speakers 
those who deny the Supreme Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the principal grounds of objection stated were the following: 

“1st, That such a practice exposed a e:rdinal doctrine of our 
common faith to a liibility to be injured or undervalued; and 

“2dly, That, so far as we knew or believed, it was contrary to 
the usages of the American Bible Society. 

“ As the resolutions of your Society and the remarks of your Com- 
mittee, in reply, bear chiefly upon the second gro:tnc, allow us to 
state it more fully. ' 

“In intimating thatyyour practice was contrary to the usages of 
the American Bible Siciety, we meant to say. that so far as we 
could learn, the Parent Society, tho gh obviously careful to recog- 
nize every body of Christians, had nt thought fit, during an exis- 
tence of twenty years, to elect into her Board, or to inv te to her 
anniversary rostrums, individuals who openly and professedly de- 
nied the Supreme Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. This very 
significant course of the Parent Society, we deemed decidedly fa- 
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vorable to our position; nor do the facts and reasonings of your 
reply, in our judgment, affect the essential force of the precedent. 

“The mere non-interference of the Parent Society with the prac- 
tice of the Massachusetts Society, to which you refer, we cannot 
think materially relevant to the point atissue. The example of the 
Parent Society surely is certainly against the Massachusetts Sori- 
ety; and her example in such a case is the most that we should 
expect. 

“You also refer to a provision in the American Bible Society’s 
Constitution, which admits to the office of a Life Member, or Life 
Director, any individual who contributes a specified amount. This 
we believe to be a common feature of our religious and benevolent 
associations; and we cannot consider the casual admission of a few 
individuals under such provision, as a fair indication of the sen- 
timent of the American Bible Society on the present question. 

“ The essential point, so far as respects the practice of the Ame- 
rican Bible Society, we conceive to be this: Why has she never 
elected into her Board, nor invited to her speakers’ stand, those 
who deny the fundamental doctrine referred to? We know of no 
probable answer which can be given to this question save one, and 
that defines the very position which we have taken, viz.: Because 
those who have been. at the helm of the Parent institution, have 
felt that by giving post and prominence in a great religious enter- 
prize, to those who openly and professedly denied the Supreme Di- 
vinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, they would be aiding an influence 
adverse to essential Christianity. 

“That the general course of the Parent Society is with us we 
have no reason to doubt; and even if it were not, we should find it 
hard to rid ourselves of the conviction that the practice against 
which we have remonstrated, has a plain tendency to injure the 
cause of evangelical religion in thiscommunity. Nothing but such 
a conviction, deeply rooted, would have induced us to place our- 
selves in our present attitude. 

“With respect and Christian affection, 

“Yours in the bonds of the Gospel. 
Josnua L. Witson, Pastor First Pres. Church. 


J. T. Brooxe, Rector Christ do. 
H. V. D. Jouns, do. St. Paul's do. 
S. W. Lynn, Pastor Ninth St. Baptist do. 
E. W. Seuon, do. M. E. do. 


Joun Burtt, do. Fifth Pres. — - do. 
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“The undersigned, having examined the remonstrance to the 
Young Men’s Bible Society of this city, referred to in the foregoing 
correspondence, would respectfully express our entire acquiescence 
in the sentiments it contains. 

TxHornton A. Mttts, Pastor Third Pres. Church. 
Joun C. Steere, Pastor First S. R. do. 
Isaac Espert, M. E. _ do. 
Cartes Exxiott, Sen. Editor, M. Book Concern. 
L. L. Hamurne, Junior Editor, &c. 

Wm. Herr, Pastor M. E. Church. 
J. L. Grover, do do. do. 
Leroy Swormstept, Ass. Agent M. B. Concern. 
Maxwe tt Pierson Gappis, Pastor M. E. Church.” 


With these letters, so far as they were intended to influence the 
operations of the Young Men’s Bible Society, we have, of course, 
noconcern. That Society is composed of men, competent to decide 
upon a just and wise course of conduct, in the light of their own 
consciences. We can only express a hope, that they will not allow 
a sectarian character to be communicated to that cause, in which, 
all friends of the Bible may, and should unite hand in hand. We 
are interested in these letters, only in so far,as they throw light 
upon the principle by which, the ministers intend to be guided. 
This principle is, if we understand it aright, that they will in no 
way appear to countenance or tolerate, what they have determined 
to be heresy. We trust that we state this principle with distinct- 
ness and with fairness; and we will now proceed to suggest in re- 
lation to it, some considerations which seem to us to be important. 

In the first place, we remark, that ifthis principle is consistently 
carried out, it must necessarily extend through the whole circle of 
religious, moral, and social relations; for a Christian must act as @ 
Christian everywhere. Indeed, we understand, that the ministers 
have, by their silence, in reference to this suggestion, as urged in 
the first head of our letter, entirely assented to the justness of the 
inference which we have theredrawn. The expression, therefore, 
used in their letter, as to “holding public official association in 
any strictly religious enterprize” with us, has either no distinct 
meaning, or none which is relevant to the point now in debate; and 
whatever limitation it may seem to mark, for the exercise of the 
exclusive system, is quite done away by the expression afterwards 
used, that they will neither “ directly or indirectly, by religious as- 
sociationjor otherwise, recognize or countenance” what they have 
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decided to be our “essential doctrinal error.” ‘To these ministers, 
therefore we are Samaritans, with whom they have no dealings. 
We never asked, that they should unite with us in what are usually 
denominated,.rcligious services; not because, we should not rejoice 
thus to interchange with them our deepest sympathies, but because 
we know, that the Christian world is not yet ready to break down 
and sweep away, once and for all, the partition walls which sectari- 
anism has reared. Happy indeed, will be that day, when all Chris- 
tians, fully recognizing their own imperfections and each other’s 
sincerity, shall meet frecly to gain and to give, whatever truth they 
may Wave severally attained. But alas! that day is not yet. All 
that we ever asked, all that we now ask of these ministers, or of our 
orthodox brethren generally, is that they should unite with us on, the 
grand common ground of Christjan charity. And we assert, unhesi- 
tatingly, that there is no danger, by so doing, either that we shall 
encourage what we think to be the “essential doctrinal error” of 
Trinitarians, or that they will encourage what they think to be 
the “essential doctrinal error” of Unitarians. By each other, by 
the public, by the world at large, it is perfectly well understood, 
that as Theologians we differ. But in one thing, we do, and must 
agree, and that is, our mutual obligation toobey the law of love. 
In the name of God, and of Christ, of the church, and of man, let 
not our differences of opinion prevent our hearty co-operation, in 
rendering to each other and to gur fellow. men, the best:services 
which the spirit of Cristian philanthropy shall dictate. 

We remark, secondly, that the position assumed by the ministers, 
is untenable, except upon the ground of their infal/ibility; and we 
must be allowed to say, that we cannot understand the tone and 
spirit of their reply in any other light, than as. @ claim to infalli- 
bility. Without the slightest qualification, they condemn us of 
“openly and professedly denying a fundamental doctrine of the 
Gospel.” Do they mean to say that we-knowingly and wilfully. do 
this? Surely, they dare not take it upon themselves thus to be the 
“judges of their, brethren;” surely, they will grant,that to “our 
own master,” who is also their master, “we must,stand or fall;” 
and that we are no more answerable at their bar, than they are at 


ours. ' 3 
Asinterpreters of the Word of God; we stand as equals. Ged 
only knows, he only ean know, the degree of sincerity which they 
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or we, have brought to the great work of learnitg’ his revealed 
truth, Let no man presume to condemn his brotherof Hardness of 
heart, or contempt of God’s word and commandments, because his 
opinions are difierent, because the doctrines which he has drawn 
from the Bible, are unlike his own. These gentlemen must know. 
all must know, that according to our conscienticus interpretation of 
the Scriptures, thts doctrine, which they assert to be a fundamental 
one, is not to be found there. We might, therefore, with e qual pro- 
priety, condemn them of “ openly and professediy™ introducing a 
false doctrine into the Gospel. But we do not do so, will not do so. 
Because, th: ugh sincere ly convineed, that the New ‘Testament 
teaches no such doctrine, we still grant our own fallibility, and the 
entire honesty of those who differ from us. Both parties cannot 
right; but we can, each, be wrong; and we probably arc, both of us, 
arty right and partly wrong. Whatever truth either party pos- 
esses, is, in all probability, but afaint approximation to the whole 
uth. Now, we see through a glass darkly, but then,—face to 
we; now, we ‘know in part, then, shall we know, evet as also Wwe 
‘e know 0 And we end this head with the spirit-stirring words 
the apostle: “ Now abideth Faith, Hope and Charity, these three ; 
ut the greatest of these is Charity.” 

And now, in closing these remarks, we wish our Christian breth- 
en of all denominations, fully to understand the principles upon 
vhich we think it right for each sect to ask and offer Christian 
Union. 

1. Theologically, sects differ greatly from each other; and per- 
haps there is no difference which at present seems so radical, as 
that between Unitarians and Trinitarians. ‘To the best of the Uni- 
tarian’s understanding, Trinitarians have added several speculative 
dogmas to the simple religious doctrines of the Gospel. To the 
best of the Trinitarian’s understanding, Unitarians have over- 
looked, on. the contrary, fundamental and most,solemn doctrines of 
| the Gospel. They cannot then agree in their interpretation of the 
| word of God; and no two sects can or do wholly agree in their 

understanding of the Bible. Now the principle which we think 

should be universally adopted in relation to these theological dif- 
ferences, is this—that all and each, that each and all, should be con- 
sidered equally free to adopt, maintain and teach such doctrines, as 
they, on each side, conscientiously think are the doctrines. of the 

Bible; and still farther, that each and all, that all and each, are 

equally entitled to mutual respect, sympathy and honorable en- 

couragement in thus exercising the Liberty of Conscience. 

For ourselves, we rejoice to ‘call our orthodox friends by the name 
of Christians, and to extend to them our Christian sympathy; not 
because we think them correct in their intellectual theories, but be- 
cause we believe them to be spiritually correct—sound in heart, 
pious, pure, and faithful to their light. We cannot but feel regret, 
not for our own sakes, but for theirs, when these our brethren do 
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not feel and exhibit the same justice towards us. So far as opinions 
are concerned, then, the principle for Christian Union,which we 
would use this occasion to inculcate, is respect for the Consciences 
of all men. 

2. As to the next principle of Christian Union, which we think 
every denomination should adopt, there can surely be little differ- 
ence of sentiment. All Christians, however they differ in opinion, 
may take each other by the hand, in doing honor to the “ New Com- 
MANDMENT,” which as his last bequest, our Saviour so earnestly en- 
forced. Surely we can “ LovE ONE ANOTHER.” “ ‘lhe whole world 
lieth in wickedness around us;” can we not, as disciples of Jesus 
Christ, stand shoulder to shoulder in this grand common duty of/ 
reclaiming, elevating, refining, blessing man? ¥Here are the poow 
in their degradation, surrounded by temptations; here are t 
young, in their ignorance amid polluting influences; here are t 
friendless and thoughtless, falling into the dens of destruction, yaw 
ing tocatch the unwary; here are prisoners, uncomforted, unwarnec 
unencouraged, in their cells; here are the down-trodden and ofp 

ressed, crying for justice; here in our midst are great and gro 
ing evils, demanding our instant, persevering vigilance; and s 
we not lend,each other our best prayers, counsels, means, time, a 
efforts, to advance the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven? 

And now, to define fully and clearly, once and for all, the positi 
which we have heretofore maintained, and intend in future to maiz 
tain, towards our brethren of all denominations, whatever cours 
they see fit to adopt towards us, we give the Resolutions, which wer 
unanimously passed by the Unitarian Society, at their meeting for 
consultation. 










“ Resolved, 1. That it is the Heaven-given right of every man to) 
seek the Truth of God in the light of his own conscience; and that 
we claim from our brethren of all denominations, what we accord 
to them, respect, sympathy and tolerance, in the exercise of this in- 
alienable prerogative. 

“ Resolved, 2. That, adopting as our Test of Christian Disciple- 
ship, the words of our Master, “By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another,” we believe that 
all Christians may and should unite in efforts’ to redeem man from 
vice, ignorance and misery. 

“ Resolved, 3. That we shall ever rejoice to aid, and cordially in- 
vite to our aid, our fellow Christians of every name, in elevating the 
religious, moral, intellectual and social condition of this community.’; 


“Grace be with all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 


W. H. Cuannine, 
In behalf of the Unitarian Society of Cincinnati. 
Jan. 25th, 1841. i” + seed oe 
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